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SUMNER’S SPEECH IN | 
ENGLAND. . 
}T is a great misfortune that the London 
i newspapers, instead of printing Mr. Sum- 
so that every body might 
~m exactly ¥hat he said, should have given 
what they called an abstract of it, with their 


Mr. 


*seives upon fair play must have been indignant 
londsome an interpretation. And it is precise- 

iv this kind of action which makes the rest of 
the world smile at the loud claim of fair play in 
which John Bull so often indulges, The speech 
evidently produced a profound excitement. The 
Mall Gazette speaks of the ‘ fruitlessness 

of firther negotiations, and the necessity of be- 
ing prepared for. war.” The Daily News re- 
marks that “ Mr. SuMNER not only presents a 
bill of five hundred millions, but demands that 
we should pay it on our Knees.”. The Morning 
Sitar speaks of * demands which are utterly un- 
teiable, and ought to be resisted.” The Star 
end the News are our especial friends in the 
The Pall Mall Gazette is an 
The observa- 


London, press. 


y organ of the governing class. 
$24 tions of the Zimes upon American affairs are 
: li wholly unimportant. It represents nothing but 
e A guess at public opinion, and expresses none 
of the convictions that make it. 

In elucidation of these comments of the Lon- 
don press, Mr. M*Cartuy has written a 
letter to the Zrihune. Mr. M‘Cartnuy is en- 
My titled to speak, not only as “‘a British subject 


lappening to be in New York,” but as a gentle- 
“ man familiar with our politics, friendly to this 
couutry, and recently editorially attached to the 
i : London Morning Star. He Says that Mr. Sum- 
| sim is regarded as the most pacific and the 


4 ealmest of American Senators, and what he said 
} upon the subject was naturally sypposed to be 
4 ¥ | the least that. any American could say. If, 
ii ‘ therefore, he-hoped that the question might be 
~etiled. without war, the inference was that 
| public opinion in this country had resolved upon 
f -tilement, even at the cost of war. ‘* En- 
giand,” savs Mr. M‘Cartuy, “is just now 
eouvineed that General Grant's government 
to put a pistol to her head at once, and 
ten demand the settlement of the Alabama 


claims.” 
[lis remark is just#ied by the tone of the com- 

ments of which we have spoken. Mr. SUMNER 

is understood to claim in behalf of the more 


moderate of Amerietns that England shall 
[ty apologize for her recognition of the rebels as 
if belligerents; that she shall pay the actual loss- 
a es to American commerce by the depredations 
rf ot the rebel pirates; and that she shall also pay 
. the cost of the ships that might have been built 
q except for her attitude, of the commerce that 
ah ; might have been carried on, and also the ex- 
1a. penses of a year or two of the war. Now, if 
J Joux Bricut were understood, under similar 
a | circumstances, to have made such demands of 
; this country in the name of our friends in En-_ 
$F ghuid, what would probably be the tone of our 
a newspaper comments? Is it wholly improba- 
‘t. ble that even those of us who most deprecate 
tb iuy misunderstanding with England would say 
ii, . that if this were really the ground of moderate 
TF / men and of our friends in England, we must 
‘a begin to consider the strength of our navy ? 
‘ ‘The great reason of our regret that the En- 
gli-l papers did not’ publish Mr. Sumner’s 
u speech is, that every reader would then have 
seen what de did say, not what excited editors 
nicht represent him as saving. Mr. Sumner 
j~ not Secretary of State, and, as we remarked 
| * at the time, his speech is not the sketch of a | 
HY treaty, Nor does he any where say in his 
ie »peech what the terms of a treaty should be. 
[i> insists that a settlement is desirable. Then 
a necessary step toward it, he states amply 
au faveibly the scope and character of the 
Swerican claims. But he goes noe further. 
Hay inggdisplayed the long list of grievances he 
aids: ** tt will be, for a wise statesmanship te 
determine how this fearful aceumulation, Lik: 
Pelion upon (Fisa, shall be removed out of 


~ight.” And again: ‘‘ Be the claims more or 
|-.s. they are honestly presented, with the con- 
«ion that they are just, and they should he 
considered candidly,” 
‘ +f an ultimatum; and had the London news- 
) pers published the speech there are thought- 
| men enongh infEngland who would have 
| n that they are not. 7 
Hisypily this question will be considered upon 
ion will be heard and felt, Fortunately, 
it be encouraged by Secretary Fisu, and the 
, ‘ost few years have educated a class of men in 
| ‘lis country whose voice and judgment are not 
| be overborne by the clamor of “insult.” The 
ST an United States have proved their power, and it 
4 is their duty to he very wary that they do not 
abuse it. Those who talk lightly of war any 
where are very young or very foolish, Those 
who say that they shotild rather like a war 


with a»wourse which was susceptible of so un- | 
L lars, which will be chiefly claimed, as it was in- 


These are not the words - 


» th sides of the ocean by such men, and their | 


the chip-on-the-shoulder diplomacy will 


comments. Those Englishmen who pride them. } 


with England are men to be distrusted. No 
greater misfortune could befall the world than 
sich an event; and all honest and patriotic 
men in both countries will do what they can to 
reason together as friends,“not to gibe and de- 
nounce as enemies. 


MANTEROLA IN NEW YORK. 


Tue citizens of New York who are sufficient- 
lv interested in their taxes to read the levies 
which were passed by the late Legislature—aft- 
er reducing by one-half the attempted Demo- 
cratic increase of six millions of dollars—will 
observe that twenty per cent. of the Excise 
find is to be given to private schools, ‘This 
~um will be about three hundred thousand dol- 


tended it should be, by the Roman Cutholic 
schools. 

This is but another illustration of the perti- 
nacious attempt of that ecclesiastical-organiza- 
tion to destroy the Public School system of the 
State. The people of New York tax them- 
selves every year to support free common schools 
for all the children of the State. They insist, 
however, that as there is no State church or re- 
ligion, the State schools shall not be prostituted 
to sectarian purposes. If any sect insists that 
-its peculiar tenets shall be taught in schools, it 
is at liberty to establish and sustain them, but 
it has no right to demand the money of the peo- 
ple for that purpose. Nor has the Legislature 
any right to give it. It could as justly have 
resolved that twenty per cent. of the Excise 
fund should be given to the opera bouffe, or to 
any other exclusively private enterprise. 

This grant has been made by a Legislature 
in which the majority was Republican, but, as 
we have already remarked, such measures were 


lican members. In the Senate the tax levies 
were passed at all only because three Republic- 
an Senators, Messrs. Mattoon, VAN PETTEN, 
and Wi uiaMs, deserted their party friends. 
This grant is a victory for the sectarian ene- 
mies of our free Common School system, It is 
a step nearer to the concession of the propor- 
tional share of the school fund to every sect, 
and such a eoncession is the end of the system. 
The tendency of such measures is fatal to in- 
telligent popular government. 

The State demands the education of all its 
citizens and provides forthem. Butuf it pro- 
vides also for their sectarian instruction, it will 
soon find itself taxing its own resources to sup- 
port schools in which doctrines fundamentally 
incompatible with the Republican principl¢ are 
taught. When Spain feels the birth thrée of 
the Republic, she denounces the Inquisition as 
the fatal foe of her welfare. The fervid orator 
who condemns the church to which she has been 
so long subject proclaims:the Republic as the 
condition of her permanent release from eccle- 
siastical thralldom. But if the Priest 
ROLA could have persuaded the Cortes to grant 
money to support the private schools of his sect, 
he would have effected precisely what has been 
done by the Legislature of New York. It is 
because the Democratic party in this State is 
falling so much under the control of those who 
sympathize with; this ecclesiastical party, that 
its return to power would be so serious a blow 


} to some of the most essential safeguards of the 


popular principle and government. 


A SHORT REPLY. 


., A CORRESPONDENT in Illinois takes us to 
fask for asking who are the people in this 
country outside of the great political parties ; 
and he also insists that the laboring men have 
not a single representative in Congress, nor .ny 
friend except Senator SPRAGUE whom, accord- 


ing to our correspondent, all the leading pa- 
pers are trying to crush because he has the 
courage to tell the people that they are cheated 
and deceived. 

But we are still of the opinion that the vot- 
ing people of the country, the adult males, 
, generally belong to one of the two great par- 
ties. There are very few persons who vote 
the Democratic ticket this vear and the Re- 
publican the next, and the party majorities in 
the States very slowly change. What we say 
is, that the great body of the people do not 
Wait at eyery election. to read the platforms 
and consider the candidates of the parties—bnut 


the other party is essential to the public wel- 
fare. Of course there are some who are not 
party men in this sense; who vote now with 
one party, now with another; but they are the 
exceptions. | 

Qur correspondent, for instance, voted for 
General Grant. We have no doubt that he 
also voted for Mr. Lixcotn. And if his busi- 
mess should seriously dwindle and his taxes 


continue to be very heavy he might very pos- 
sibly think that the fire would be no worse than 
the frying-pan, and so vote with the other par- 
ty. But this is exceptional. The people, that 
is, the voters, are undoubtedly the Government 


carried only by the connivance of a few Repub-. 


have already decided that the success of one or 


in this country, but they are in the parties, not 


out of them; and as parties change but slow- 
ly, because they represent certain great. gen- 


go with a tremendous majority one way this | 
year and another the next. Even when the 
great overthrow of the Democratic policy of 
slavery-extension and protection was accom- 
plished, it was~only after a long and strenuous 
struggle, and then not by an actual majority of 
all the voters. 

As for the doctrines of Senator SPRAGUE, we 
do not consciously oppose them, because, after 
reading his speeches, we do not know what they 
are, That the Senate is composed of lawyers, 
and is therefore a tyrannical body, which, as 
he said at the Cooper Institute, he has been 
‘‘ obliged, contrary to my nature, to antago- 
uize myself with for the benefit of my. coun- 
try and my country’s people,” is a view of the 
Senete requiring a special investigation, for 
which life hardly affords time. That there is 
immense corruption in the country, and horri- 
ble extravagance, and that capital is a perilous 
power, we are certainly disposed to admit. But 
when the Senator invites people to “antagonize 
the ideas” which he expresses, but ‘‘ to keep 
their hands” off him, the difficulty is to discover 
the ideas to be antagonized. A volley of dec- 
lamation about ‘‘ viciousness enthroned in leg- 
islation” can not be accepted as a statement of | 
ideas. 
We advise our Illinois correspondent to await 
the Senator’s suggestions. When he says that 
‘**his words find a response in every true labor- 
er’s heart,” our friend really means only that at } 
a time when the burdens upon labor are heavy 
a man in high position who declares the Senate 
or the Government to be responsible for them, 
is a true friend of the laborer. But this is cer- 
‘tainly nothing very new. It is, indeed, one of 
the oldest ‘‘ dodges” in history. But what 
measures does the Senator propose to lighten 
those burdens? We all know also in general 
that there is a great deal of corruption in poli- 
tics. Indeed, we heard a Rhode Islander say 
within a few days, Mr. is re-elect- 
ed Mayor of Providence you will hear that it 
means that the people of the city support Sena- 
tor SPRAGUE; but it will really mean only that. 
he has spent more money than ever!” If the 
Senator knows of cases of corruption in the 
Senate or elsewhere he ought not to talk about 
big dogs and little dogs, but tell us what he 
knows. If, also, he has any ideas upon the 
proper financial policy of the country, we as- 
sure our Illinois friend that the newspapers will’ 
give him a candid hearing. ? 


WHAT FIXES THE PRICE OF | } 
3 GOLD? 

So far as our cities on the Atlantic are con- 
cerned the question in this form is proper, inas- 
much as gold and silver money have been in 
effect partially demonetized by the act of Con- 
gress of February, 1862, which made Treasury 
notes a legal tender. There are many who 
still insist that our legal tenders should be 
stated at their depreciation below gold—the 
latter being treated as the standard—but they 
overlook the controlling force of this act. 

In the opinion delivered by Mr. Cuase, a 
that of the majority of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, it is held that there ar 
two kinds of legal tender, the one in force be-' 
fore the war, under the acts which imparted 
this function to coined money, and the other 
created by the act of February, 1862. | 

Until that opinion was pronounced in a re- 
cent case the belief was general throughout the 
United States that the old legal tender act ap- 
plicable to gold and silver was superseded by 
the act of February, 1862; but although the 
question before the Court in that case was sim- 
ply whether the act of 1862 applied to a contract 
made previously payable in ‘‘ American gold 
and silver coin,” and the majority of the Court 
did not limit themselves to a decision of this 
point, but laid down rules more appropriate to 
legislation, applicable to contracts made after 
the act of 1862 took effect payable in coin, and: 
to contracts since made payable in currency, 
both of which descriptions they maintained . 
would be legal—still, the country has accepted 
these obiter dicta as’ being the adjusted law of 
the land, inasmuch as it is supposed that in oth- 
er cases before the Court these points will here- 
after be fully decided. But so few are the con- 
tracts made payable in coin, as compared with 
those to be performed in our legalized paper- 
money, that the act of 1862 must be regarded 
as having fixed the principal standard. It isa 
peculiar one, however, as,it is a promise to pay 
the coined dollar, in which, however, it is not 
redeemed. 

’ Although the price of gold, measured by 
greenbacks, is determined by the general law 
of demand and supply, various causes are at 
work which appear to control its operation. 
Duties are collected in gold and gold is paid 
for interest by the Government, and whatever 
baJance remains due for imports over and above 
our exports must be paid in coin. But not- 
withstanding that there is a large annual ex- 
cess of imports, and that we pay an immense 
sum to Europe for interest, there has been no 
recent demand for the shipment of coin; on 
the contrary, the price of gold has been as low 
as if the state of foreign trade were satisfactory. 


‘It is of course well known that this fact is due | 


eral principles and policies, the people do uot , to the heavy sales of our bonds in Europe, and 


Ye 


to the loans made both here and abroad by for- 
eign capitalists on these securities. 

Since the inauguration of General Grant 
these loans—many of them from their peculiar 
features called options in Wail Street—have 
been much diminished on account of the ease 
with which the bonds, theretofore deposited as 
collateral, were sold. This is favorable, inas- 


‘much as a large amount of floating debt has 


been paid off from the proceeds of such sales ; 
but eventually the amount of permanent debt 
due by us to the other side must seriously tell 
upon our industry. 

The panic in London in 1866 was followed by 
a large demand for coin from'this country. Our 
exportation of it in that year amounted to about 
seventy millions of dollars. The Treasury, 
then under the charge of Mr. M‘Cuttocn, aid- 
ed this tendency by heavy sales of Treasury 
gold. It was at the time claimed, in behalf of 


the Treasury, that putting out this gold then. 


was good policy, as its export abroad gave ease 
to markets which purchased our bonds, and 
which woul have returned them but for this 
advantage. 

Since this time the agents of foreign capi- 
talists in this country have almost uniformly 


aided to keep down the price of gold. The 


large English and German houses checked the 
speculation in gold of 1867 and 1868 by sales 
short. They had gold to sell—the proceeds of 
these bonds—and it is not improbable that they 
supposed the tendency would begsupported by 
the Government toward returning to specie pay- 
ments. They wished, also, to remain in a situa- 
tion to ship coin to their principals at the lowest 
price if they needed to do so, 

The opinion has prevailed among our own 


financiers that the price of gold: has all along 


been determined chiefly by the operations of 
the Government, or by the fear of its sales at a 
a time when large amounts were held in the 
Treasury; but the better opinion is that the 
price arose from these combined causes. 

The amount of bonds now within the reach 
of foreign capitalists is not large; and we now, 
therefore, approach that period in our financial 
condition when our customs receipts will be 
limited to such imports as we can pay for with 
our exports, and when excessive accumulations 
of gold in the Treasury can not be expected. 
It scarcely need be said that our large imports 
are due to the free sale of our bonds, and that 
when these sales cease, we must fall back on 
what our industry produces.‘ 

The state of things which must soon be 
squarely faced is this: , 

1, Our paper currency, consisting of three 
per cent. certificates, Treasury notes not pay- 
ing interest, National Bank, and fractional is- 
sues, amount to about $692,000,000. . That 
this amount is at ledst two hundred millions in 
excess of what is required to permit the ordi- 
nary circulation of the precious metals in this 
country must be conceded.. When the extraor- 


dinary circumstances.we have mentioned cease | 


to operate, this excess of paper must tell upon 
the price of gold with more certainty than it has 
lately done. 


2. The annual payment of interest snd divi- | 
dends to Europe, which will amount to sixty 


millions of dollars, will soon be turned from an 


apparent fiction into a weighty reality. 


3. The country will then be required to pay 


in coin not only for its excess of imports over 


exports, but also for this interest in addition, 
both of which burdens will then for the first 
time be felt. 

It is said that the German bankers have al- 
ready announced that the foreign market is suf- 
ficiently supplied with bonds. Without giving 
much attention to such reports, it is very clear 
that the ropge-is growing taut, and that pru- 
dent men ps prepare for the reaction which 
can not long be postponed. If in 1865 the 
Secretary of the Treasury could have foreseen 
the estimate placed upon our bonds by Enro- 
pean holders, it woul not have been difficult, 


thus knowing our grea strength, to have re-— 


turned to specie payments; but having ex- 
hausted this resource, not only without accom- 


plishing that object, but with the disadvantage . 


of a greater remove from it, we must summon 
all our fortitude to meet the contingencies now 
before us with courage and honor. 


THE HARVARD AND OXFORD 
RACE. 


THe Harvard University Boat Club- have 
challenged the Oxford University Club for a 
race of four oars, and the challenge has been 
accepted. The race is to be rowed with cox- 


swains from Putney to Mortlake; that is, upon 


English water, and in the English manner.- We 


observe that there is a great Aleal of doubt of - 


the result expressed, or rathef the victory seems 
to be conceded in advance to our English cous- 
in. It is said that he has so many more men 
to choose from; that they are so used to row- 
ing together ; that they know the ronte, and that 
they are accustomed to a coxswain. 

But of course our American athletes will be 
upon the ground—that is, the water—some 
weeks before the trial, and will acquaint them- 
selves thoronghly with all its peculiarities. 
Then they will be accomplished rowers, perfect- 
ly trained, and they will have the honor of the 
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decides a battle. 


can pass from the old form to the new. 
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universal Yankee nation in their charge. For 
ourselves, we do not accept the forebodings of 
many of the papers that we have seen. "Why 
shouldn’t a Harvard man, fitted for rowing and 
carefully disciplined, strong, supple, wiry, calm, 
and resolute — for such, of course, the chosen 
heroes will be—why shouldn’t he do as well 
with his oar as cousin Bull? Rowing is not so 
old a tradition in our colleges as‘it is in the En- 
glish, but it has been practicéd for many years ; 
and it is not so profound and intricate a science 
as to require successive generations for its mas- 
tery. Dancing, also, is a very much older prac- 
tice in England than with us, but we should 
willingly challenge the drawing-rooms of En- 
gland to a bout of ‘‘ dancers dancing in turie.” 

If the challenge had been of another kind— 
say a contest of writing Greek verses—we might 
have been less hopeful, for reasons that could 
be readily stated. As it is, we doubt upon one 
point only, and that is the old advantage of the 
English over the French, phlegm. The cir- 
cumstances are so extraordinagy, the conscious- 
ness of the Harvard crew that they are combat- 
ing Englishmenein England with both countries 
looking on, may be so overpowering that a lit- 
tle nervousness may betray aH. Phlegm, gen- 
tlemen, phlegm is all that you may want—pos- 
sibly not that. Then slow, sure, steady—and 
Putney and Mortlake shall be immortal names 
in the Fasti of Harvard. 


EX-POLICE COMMISSIONER ACTON. 


Tue retirement of*THomas C. Acton from 
the Board of Police Commissioners, of which 
he has been so long President, is deeply regret- 
ted by all those who honor the devotion of great 
abilities and energies to the public service with 
no other reward than the consciousness of the 
most important duties most efficiently done. 

In times of any anticipated trouble Mr. Ac- 
TON was always at his post, calm, vigilant, 
prompt; dealing with disorder and danger in 
the same spirit of intelligent mastery with which 
a General superintends great operations in the 
field. A certain intensity and quiet enthusi- 
asm of temperament, allied to the most admira- 
ble executive qualities, always implied victory. 
Fearless, modest, and untiring—it is certainly 
not too much to say, and his associates would 
be the first to declare, that the efficiency of the 
Metropolitan Police, which had become very 
much a model force, was especially due to Mr. 
Acton. During the. riots of 1863 the force 
was as brave and effective as a regiment that 
For three days, indeed, it 
fought the most trying and difficult battle, and 
helped to win one of the great triumphs of the 
war, 

Mr. Acton is comparatively a young man; 
but his incessant devotion to duties whick in 


their nature are so relentless and exhaustive, 


has so impaired his health that he is compelled 
to resign. An earnest petition, signed by the 
most eminent citizens of all sympathies, was 
presented to him, asking him still to rétain the 
office. But he had satisfied himself that total 
relief‘from the onerous responsibility was essen- 


tial, and he properly persisted in his resigna- 


tion. No public officer has merited warmer 
eee from this great city, and as he retires 
rom his arduous office we are glad to believe 
that he will be followed by the most grateful 
respect of all good citizens. ‘ 
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SPANISH PROJECTS. 


Tue Spanish Cortes, by the decisive vote of 
182 to 64, has rejected the proposition to make 
Spain a republic, and is discussing the-project 
of a triennial Directory to be appointed by the 
Cortes., Neither fact is surprising; but both 
show that the hold of the monarchical form 
upon Spain is not strong. The more cautious 
revolutionists may naturally fear the sudden 
conversion of the government into a purely 
popular one, while they probably regard the 
Directory as a bridge by which the country 
Yet 
the Constitution as sketched already provides 
for universal suffrage in the election of the 
Cortes. The Directory is to be named by 
that body apparently for three years. But 
what is to happen if the Cortes and its creat- 
ure, the Directory, differ, is not stated. The 
probable result would be that of the difference 
between President Louis Narpo_eon and the 
French Assembly-—a successful coup détat or 
civil war. The Directory would disperse the 
Cortes, or the Cortes would overthrow the Di- 
rectary. 

Further debate will very probably expose the 
difficulties, and indeed the impracticabilities of 
an executive power appointed by the Legisla- 
ture, yet independent of it. If the Spaniards 
do not wish for a monarchy, the republic is the 
only sensible alternative. The expectation of 
politically educating a nation to a republic by a 
kind of interregnum of semi-monarchy is one 
of the favorite fallacies of doctrinaires; and if 
the suffrage become general in Spain, and no 
single leader, like Louis Naro.Eon, turns it to 
his own purposes, it will jnevitably control the 
Government. <A Directory of three or more 


members will be nothing unless there be a man 
of real force in it. If there be, he must be a 


‘swer to such a question. 


Spaniard of great principle and moderation not 
to aim at something more. If there be more 
than one sugh man, they will be in constant 
peril of division. 

As yet it is certainly creditable to the lead- 
ers in this remarkable Spanish revolution that 
they have not apparently attempted any false 
play. Even Escaxar, the ablest of the ex- 
treme liberals, has no suspicion of Pri him- 
self, and asks why Spain should not be content 
with a government composed of the acknowl- 
edged and trusted liberal leaders. A more 
sensible question was never asked. Nor is it 
easy to see why a Cortes, elected by universal 
suffrage, and founding a government upon the 
same principle, should not give the natural an- 
The result is, how- 
ever, not doubtful. The tone of the Cortes is 
not reactionary, and as yet there is nothing in 
the condition of the country to produce a reac- 
tion. The monarchical parties have not dared 
to make any serious attempts, and the peaceful 
acceptance of the Spanish situation by the other 
European powers is a moral fortification of the 
revolution. The revolution has developed a 
party in full and intelligent sympathy with the 
most advanced political thought of the time—a 
party so strong that it goes far to explain the 
tranquillity of the country. It would be interest- 
ing to know if this sentiment is broad enough 
to dispose properly of the colonial question, 
which has been usually the weakness of parent 
states. Even Louis Naproreon has stoutly 
contended for the ‘‘autonomy of peoples,” 
which is imperial for self-government. If the 
resolution of Cuba to be an independent state 
should be plainly evident, would a man like 
EscaLar, for instance, who is instructed as 
well as sagacious, insist that the old Spanish 
policy of clinging to American possessions at 
all costs Shall be the policy of new Spain? _ 


Mr. SWEENEY'S BOARD. 


A FEW weeks since, in speaking of Mr. 
SWEENEY’s plan for the reorganization of the 
Public School system of the city of New York, 
we remarked that the effort was not a new one; 
for during the last autumn it was proposed to 
turn out Mr. Borsx, the efficient and experi- 
enced Secretary of the Board of Education, and 
replace him by Mr. Hircuman, whom we de- 
scribed as a young New York politician, and 
**the \ political friend of Messrs. SWEENEY, 
Twrep, Hat, & Company, who manage the 
party.” \We added that Mr. HircuMan warm- 
ly supported Mr. SweENeEy’s bill. 

Mr. HitcHMan, in his place in the Assembly, 
called attention to our remarks, said that they 


were wholly unfounded, and that he should sup- | 


port the bill or not as he thought best. <A few 
days later he warmly advocated the bill in com- 
mittee. - He voted for it in the House. It be- 
came a law—and we observe that at the first 
meeting of the new Board of Messrs. HA, 
SweENEY, & Company's Commissioners Mr. 
HiTCHMAN was elected Secretary. We hope 
that he may be as diligent and admirable an 
officer as Mr. Borse. But what did he gain 
by denying that he supported Mr. SwEENEY's 
bill ? 


THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD. 


Tue Superintendent of the New Haven Rail- 
road states, in his late report, that during the 
past thirteen years ending March 31, 1869, 
18,571,087 passengers have been carried over 
the road without an accident to any train while 
on that road that caused the loss of a single life 
or limb to any passenger so transported, \ This 
is a very agreeable statement; but we should 
have supposed that the accident near Harlem, 
by which Mrs. Gopwtn and others were so se- 
riously injured, was within that time. It would 
have been interesting to remark how many 
lives had been lost, and how many accidents 
had occurred through carelessness or other- 
wise upon the road. But we are very glad to 
publish so striking a fact as that mentioned, 
and to know that a road which is neconsilll 
so much traveled is managed with such care 
and success. ‘There is nothing more advanta- 
geous to railroad property than the public con- 
viction that life and limb are secure upon it. 


THE MORE HASTE THE WORSE 
SPEED. 


Dip the Daily Sentinel of Raleigh, North Car- 


| olina, ever hear of the man who suddenly burst 


out upon a neighbor whom he met with a yol- 
ley of tremendous oaths and imprecations ; de- 
voting him to all conceivable pains here and 
hereafter ; raging more and more as he swore, 
until he was a.wholly melancholy spectadle ; 
and when the neighbor calmly asked what he 
was talking about, the accuser replied, ‘‘ What 
am I talking about? Why, about you who 
have been insulting me!” 

‘‘ You are very much mistaken.” 

‘* What! you didn’t say that I was a mono- 
lith, nor a vulgar fraction, nor a gyascutum ?” , 

‘* Well,” replied the man, walking away, ‘‘ if. 
any body should ever call me so you know now 
what I should say.” | 


HARPER'S WEEELY. 


some Copperhead critic. 
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The Daily Sentinel prints the following words, 
and declares they are from Harper's Weekly: 
‘One wonders that the South does not rebel 
anew when he considers the miserable vermin 
who have been sent down there as Government 
officials.” Thereupon, of course, “Hurper’s 


| Weekly is ‘‘a vile sheet,” ‘‘a stench,” ‘‘a tra- 
_ ducer of our best and truest and bravest,” and 


a& great many other disagreeable things. Of 
course nothing of the kind ever appeared in this 
paper, except, possibly, as a quotation from 
We remember one 
instance of the kind, where certain foul abuse 
of President Lincoin was quoted in illustration 
of some point—probably of Copperhead veracity 
or urbanity—and it was straightway published 
as our opinion of the President. However, if 
any paper should hereafter nse the words false- 
ly attributed to us, we now know what the 
Sentinel would say of it. 


PERHAPS our readers have not seen tlie follow- 
ing pleasant little illustration of the fact that some 
kind of preparation for the civil service—say the 
rudiments of acommon English education—would 
not be entirely superfluous. This is a letter from 
a person recently in high official position : 

Jan 25th 1868, 
Dear Gener'l 
[am in Receipt of yours of 18th Inst. I wrote Hunt- 
INGTON that C. Ewrne had large interests in the Con- 


_ tracts and vouchers and all would be right, as soon as 


the Appropriations were maid. I shel come to Wash- 
ington Just as soon as I am relieved or before if not 
relieved by 15th of ,Febr. I shel come on and we can 
then fix all up. 

About the House I will see you on that matter also 
I shel not cloase on the House now. 

Now Genrl I am after A biger and more profitabel 
enterprise than Indian Business can be I can place 
you and HuntineTon in it it costs nothing only to git 
A Bill endorced by Congress to pay Intrest on State 


Bonds for Levee purposes this will work and cost no- | 


thing. | 

Why did you not:git Apt as I wrote you by Solisotor 
to appear in the wine cases yorrlet A yood thing slip 

I wish you would do all you can for Col Caseys Apt in 
my place I am anctious to have him Appointed for Sev—, 
eral Reasons if he is Apt I will Join you and Remaine 
in. N. O, and the South and forward business to you, 
for I could then have a bace for A fine business and 
all claims and suits coming through the Custom House 
I could place in your hands ad it is all cash and but 
littel Delay. ° 

Write me soon all of the news, and believe me 

Truly your friend 
P. 

District of Columbia, to wit: 

1, R. J. Meias, Clerk of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, hereby certify that the foregoing 
is truly copied from the original paper writing filed in 


this office, as Exhibit A to Tnos. Ewrna’s affidavit | 
filed in Equity, Cause No. 1,576, Docket 9, on the 30th 


of March, 1569. 
Witness my hand and seal of said Court, this 2ist of 
April, 1869. R. J. Mies, Clerk. 


One of the mgst novel, beautiful, interesting, 
and permanently valuable of recent books of tra- 
vels is Mr. Watuacr’s ‘‘ Malay Archipelago.” 
It is the work of a scientific enthusiast who spent 
eight years among the Malay islands, traveling 
in many journeys fourteen thousand miles, col-_ 


lecting a hundred and twenty-five thousand val- | 


uable specimens, which he brought with him to | 


England. He devoted six years to the prepara- 
tion of his book, so that it represents the careful 
research and study of fourteen years. The Har- 
PERS have issued it in a solid volume, profusely 
illustrated with engravings, maps, and photo- 
graphic likenesses of remarkable birds and in- 
sects. - The ‘‘ Malay Archipelago” is by fur the 
most complete and admirable survey we have 
ever had of the natural history of that fecund re- 
gion, the home of the orang-utan and the Bird 
of Paradise, and ofthe lory, the biyd that ap- 
pears sometimes in poetry, but is here the most 
familiar of all. Of course the book of an En- 
glish explorer and naturalist does not want epi- 
sodes of lively and romantic adventure, and we 
heartily commend the book to all:-who wish a 
fresh and delightful and most instructive volume 
for a summer companion. 


Amone the new novels issued by the HLArprrrRs 
are LEVER’s ‘tf That Boy of Norgott’s,” which is 
conceded to be altogether his best work since 
‘¢ harles O'Malley,” and Breaking a Butter- 
fly’ by the author of ‘‘Guy Livingstone,” 
‘¢ Kathleen,” and Anrutony ‘TROLLOPE’s ad- 
mirable ‘‘ Phineas Finn, the Irish Member,” 
and the first part of his newest tale, ‘* He 
knew he was Right.” Nor will any reader of 
Harper's Magazine forget the **‘ Dodge Club,” 
one of the most humorous burlesque sketches of 
travel ever published, and which is now issued in 
an illustrated volume. ‘The Harprns’ series’ 
of ‘* Students’ Histories” are compact volumes of 
the most standard historical manuals. | 


WE are glad to observe that a recent English 


work **On Labor ; its wrongful claims and right- 


ful dues; its actual present and possible future,” 
by Witt1am Tuomas THORNTON, is announced 
for republication by Messrs. Leyrpotpr & Ho rt. 
Mr. Tuornton is the author of a work upon 
‘* Peasant Proprietors,” which is called by the 
most competent authorities, Joun Stuart 
and Professor Carrnes, the best book extant 
upon that subject. The present work upon La- 
bor is the fruit of long and conscientious study 
of the subject to which it is devoted; and al- 
though there will naturally be differences of 
opinion upon some of the theoretical issues 
which it raises, the value of the contribution 
which it makes to our knowledge of the actual 
position of the laboring class will not be ques. 


| tioned. ‘The spirit of the book is truly humane. ° 


‘Lhe author: treats-his-subject as of the highest | 
importance not exclusively to any class, but to 
the common welfare of society; and with such 
copious knowledge, careful thought, and admira- 
ble feeling that no one interested in the subject 
—and every body ought to be—can afford to 
neglect it. We commend it especially to those 
who are personally engaged in trades unions. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. - 


WAR WITH THE INDIANS. 


A Peace Convention has just been held to put a 
stop to the war upon the Indians. But, in the mean 
time, the Indians seem to be inclined ‘toward war. 

he Sioux in the North, and the Cheyennes, Arapa- 
hoes, Kiowas, and Comanches in the South, do not « 
show a pacific disposition. A report from General 
Sheridan dated Fort Ellis, Montaira, April 10, eage 
that a fight took place on the 6th, ‘‘ between a detach- 
ment of soldiers and citizens and a hostile band of In- 
dians.” Nine Indians were killed and one wounded ; 
one soldier was killed and two wounded. No less 
than 120 lodges captured last winter by General Cus- 
ter have started north without permission from the - 

roper authorities, to jain Tall Bull on the Kansas 
rontier, so that at the lowest. estimate there must be 
now about six hundred warriors ready for hostilities. 
in the old familiar quarter—the vicinity of Republic- 
an, Solomon, and Saline creeks/ 

The elections in Virginia are ordered for the 6th of 
July. Separate votes are to be taken on certain clauses 
of the Constitution. 

_ The new and pillory recently crected 
in the jail-yard at New Castle, Delaware, to take the 
place of the ancient and dilapidated one, was inaugu- 
rated on the 15th of May by the villoring of three men 
convicted of petty offenses, and the flogging of ten 
convicted of like misdemeanors. A crowd of gaping 
men, women, and children witnessed the disgusting 
spectacie. 

In other Mice of this paper we have illustrated the, 
consummation of the Pacific Railroad project, and 
have given a resumé of the history of the road. Prom- 
ontory Point, where the Union Pacific and Central Pa- 
cific lines met, is on the border of Salt Lake, Utah. 


THE LAST TIE LAID ON THE PACIFIO 
RAILROAD, 


{ Drawn dy L. R. Townsend, San Francisco. ] 


The accompanying cuts in thie column, 
from sketches by L. R. Townsend, of San 
Francisco, represent the last railroad tie 
and the last spike used in the construction 
of the through line. The tie is of Califor- 
nia laurel, and is highly polished. On it is 
a silver plate, with an inscription signifying 
its purpose, and giving the names of the 
directors and officers of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company. The spike is of gold, 
weighing eighteen ounces, and valued at 
three hundred and fifty dollars. Itcontains 
inscriptions similar to those on the tie 
with this sentiment added: ‘* May 
continue the unity of our country as this railroad: 
unites the two great oceans of the world.” 

Mr. Motley, our Minister-to England, sailed from 
New York on the 19th. ee 

The tax levies of New York city have been reduced 
by nearly two millions in the State Legislature. 


THE LAST 
SPIKE, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Mr. SumneEn’s speech has created eonsiderable ex- 
citement in England. -But the better class of British 
citizens appreciate the justice of Mr. Summer's claim. 
The London Spectator says: *‘On the whole, Mr. Sum- 
ner’s speech impresses us very deeply with the neces- 
sity there is for greater candor on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Those who feel keenly as we do the moral 
strength of Mr. Sumner’s case against England, onght . 
to favor every opportunity for Informally expressing 
that keen sense of regret and mortification which we 
heartily believe that the great majority of the people 
of Great Britain and Ireland entertain with regard to 
the conduct of the ruling class and the Government 
during the first four years of the civil war.” 

The elections in France are fixed for the 23d of May. 
In the mean time much disorder attends political 
meetingsin Paris, and the police are frequently obliged - 
to interfere. 

The remains of Daniel O’Connell were on the 14th 
reinterred in the cemetery at Glasnevin, near Dublin, . 
where a splendid mausoleum had been constracted for 
their reception. The ceremonies were very imposing, 
and were conducied by Archbishop Cullen. Great 
crowds of people followed the remains to the tomb, 


| and it is estimated that over eight thousand were 


- men, and that to one boy 


present on the grounds. 7 

The question of the possession of Gibraltar has been 
brought up in the Spanish Coftes. The Minister of 
State said that, although the Government fully recog- 
nized the importance of the Gibraltar question, it could 
not nevotiate for the cession of the strong-hold until 
the nation was strongly constituted and financially 
reorganized. On the 14th Senor Orense, one of the 


> leaders of the Republican party, made a ‘long speech 


in support of his amendment looking to the formation 
of a Hederal Republic. But the Cortes rejected the 
amendment. The vote: was 182 against to 64 in its 
favor. 

The Bavarian Government one to be taking a 
very decided stand against clerical interference in 
state affairs. They have issued an invitation to. the 
professedly Roman Catholic Powers to meet in Mu- 
Dich, and discuss the relations of Church and State. 

The Moniteur de l Armée quiets the apprehensions 
of the Journal de Paris as to the strength of the 
French Army in its present peace footing. The latter 
journal has fixed the number of men actually under 
arms at 235,000. The military journal repties that 
‘the number from the 1st of April to the ist of Sep- 
tember is 400,000. In a week’s time all the men on 
leave can be called in, and the army thus raised to a 
general total of 567,000 men. In the month of July, 
when the contingent of 1868 will join, the total strength 
of the army will be increased by 77, men, and 
amount in the aggregate to 644,000 men. Deduct the 
men on sick leave and absent from other causes, say 
72,000—and the 50,000 men who form the garrison of 
Algeria, together 122,000 men—we have an army of 
522,000 to bring forward whenever circumstances re- 

ire it.” 
General Menabrea has presented to the Italian Sen- 
ate a bill prohibiting the illicit deportation of boys as 
organ-grinders. And yet it me 

r tha -torturers’ ¢ 
there will be found at least 


ozen adults. 
" The total amount of the gifts presented to the Pope 
on the occasion of his fiftieth anniversary is estimated. 
800, 000. 
* Those who at all doubt the assurance of the polit- 
ical economist that the population of the wor d is 
prodigiously on the increase will find their skepticism 
set at rest by the returns of the registrations in En- 
giand and Wales for 1868. ‘The marriages were 176,729, 
the births 786,156, and the deaths 480,677, leaving & 
balance of 305,479 maore people in the world than have 
gone out of it ; apd this in one small island, 
Captain Joh eorge Philipps, the last surviving 
officer of the ever-memorable battle of the Nile, lately 


| died in Wales in his eighty-sixth year. 
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THE CORCORAN ART ~ _| 


We give on this page 
a view of the building 
which Mr. W. W. Cor- 
coiran, a wealthy bank- 
er of Washington, Has > 
recently presented to the 
United States Govern- |. 
ment for an Art Depos- | ~--- 
itory. .Itis located near 
the War Department, he 
on the corner of Penn- —— 
sylvania Avenue and ‘— 


It has been occupied | ~~ 
for several years as the =» 

Quarter- master’s De- = 
partment. All the back 
rents due on this ac- 
count. have been can- 
celed by Mr. Corco-. 
RAN. ‘The building is. 
to be held in perpetuity 


free public art gallery. 
He has also donated a 


ings and other works of 
art. The-value of the 
property is estimated at 
one million of dollars, 
It is stated that Av- 
Gust BeLmont, of New 
York, has written to 


izing 7 trustees, when 
they shall have enter- 
ed upon their trust, to 
choose’ from his col- 
lection twelye pictures, 
which he will thereupon 


, Miss Coutts has erect- 


convey to them, to be 
added to the gallery as 
the Delmont contri- 
bution.” Mr. Corcoran has long been known 


.us a generous patron of art; ‘the edifice which 


he has donated to the Government is considered 
one of the best specimens of architecture in 


Washingto®. 


DEMOLITION OF THE NEW YORK CITY 

HOSPITAL GROUNDS, 

One of the old landmarks of New York city 
is being rapidly effaced. Every one acquainted 
with Broadway has noticed the beautiful hospital 
grounds near the head of Pearl Street. ‘They 
have for many years remained like an oasis in 
the desert, and we can not help regretting that 


the’ necessities of commerce compel their aban- 
donment. The hospital is to be removed up 
town. This hospital was erected nearly one 


_ hundred years ago, and it has become one of the 


most extensive schools of surgical practice in 
this country. In 1868 the number of persons 
received as medical or surgical patients was 


, 2613. of which one half were seamen. 


The grounds, consisting of five acres, were 
tastefully laid out. ‘The grass seemed greener 
and brighter there than any where else, and the 
trees were among the oldest and most beautiful 
on the island. ‘There was a double row of state- 
ly elms, which it seems almost cruel to cut down. 


But the pathetic song of ‘‘ Woodman, Spare that ' 
- Tree!” however appropriate, is now unavailing. 


ed adjoining her set 
of model dwellings for 


working-class families 


F 


Trade must have its way, though it swallow up 
every thing green or beautiful in its path. 


COLUMBIA MARKET, BETHNAL GREEN, 
ONDON. 


AmoncG those who have devoted their means 
to the amelioration of the working-class in En- 
stand foremost the Ameri- 
cai banker, and Miss Burpetr Coutts, the 
wealthiest woman in England. Their efforts 
in this connection furnish examples which our 


. wealthy American capitalists might well imitate. 


We give on page 341 an illustration of the 


handsome and commodious market-place which 
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W YORK CITY HOSPITAL GROUNDS.—(Sxercuep BY A. R. Wavp. ] 


D.C.) 


in Bethnal Green, Lon- 

don. Our cut gives 

an interior view of the 

quadrangle, showing the 

| court, ete. 

The beneficent ob- 
jects Miss Coutts has. 
in view in establishing 
the market are to sup- 
ply the surrounding poor 
with wholesome food at 
a fair rate; to bring the 
producer and consumer 
into closer communica- 
tion with each other; 

and to promote habits 
of industry and thrift 
among the humblest 
class of traders. An- 
other object was consid- 
ered desirable—namely, 
the provision of better 
lodgings for City clerks, 
who complain, with rea- 
son, that while model 
dwellings are provided 
in various parts of Lon- 
don for the working- 
classes, they are still 
left to the discomforts 
and expenses of inferior 
lodgings, far away from 
their daily occupation. 

’ The plan of the mar- 
ket consists of four 
blocks of buildings, 
with arcades, surround- 
ing an open quadrangle. 
Each of the buildings 
comprises six shops and 
two wings, flanking a 
central archway leading 
to the quadrangle. ‘The shops are four stories 
high. ‘Their accommodation consists of kitchen, 
cellar, store, and closets in the basement; shop, 
paglor or office, and private entrance on the 
ground-floor; and sitting-room and four bed- 
rooms on the two stories above. ‘They are in- 
tended for first-class dealers. The wings are 
four stories high, exclusive of their basements. 
One wing is occupied as a tavern, and the others_ 
are divided into residences for clerks and tenants 
of a middle class. Each dwelling occupies a 
separate story, approached by a common stair- 
case, and contains parlor, kitchen, scullery, store, 
closets, and four bedrooms. ‘The central arch- 
way, which leads to the quadrangle, has stores 
and cellars in its basement and a suit of rooms 
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above, intended, like t ‘e in the wings, for ten- 
ants of a middling class. The third or topmost 


_ story is carried up as a tower, and contains large 


filtering cisterns, which supply all the buildings 
with water. | 

The quadrangle has an area of 14,000 super- 
ficial feet, paved with blue granite, divided by 


lines of red granite into spaces 6 feet square, — 


which are to be the stations for costermongers. 
In the centre is a lamp, surrounded by four 
granite basins, with hydrants for washimg; (here 
is a fountain under each arcade. The mark-t- 
hall is divided into seven bays by clustered Aber- 
deen granite pillars, with bronze capitals and 
bands, supporting the timber roof, which is 50 
feet high. ‘The floor of the hall has an area of 
2600 superficial feet; and in the aisles, behind 


the pillars, are twenty-four small shops, lined . 


with Irish marble, for the sale of meat, fish, and 
poultry; above are galleries for the sale of flow- 
ers and fruit: The buildings are substantially 
constructed of yellow brick, with Portland stone 
cornices and copings, and terra-cotta mouldings ; 
the roofs are of green slate. 


DAVID A. WELLS. 


Davip A. WELLS, Special Commissioner of 
Revenue, was born in June, 1828, at Springfield, 
Massachusetts. After graduating at Williams 


College, in 1847, he became an associate editor _ 


of the Springfield Republican. A decided taste 
for scientific pursuits made Mr. WELLS quit the 
editorial profession, and study with Professor 


Acassiz (who had then recently arrived in this. 


country). He subsequently joined the Lawrence 
Scientific School, at Cambridge, where he grad- 
uated, and filled for a time the post of assistant 
professor. As a scientific man he took high 

ank, and was repeatedly invited to professor- 
ships in different colleges. He was widely and 
favorably known as the author of several educa- 
tional books and treatises. Owing to failing 
health Mr. WELLS retired for a time from active 
life to a quiet residence in Troy, New York. 
‘¢ At the outbreak of the war,” says the Cincin- 
natt Commercial, ‘* he watched it with an ardent, 
scholarly sympathy, as largely holding in its 
balance the destiny of man; and as year after 
year the havoc went on, and the mountain of 
debt increased, Mr. WE tts broke the despair of 
the loyal people with his pamphlet, ‘Our Bur- 
den and our Strength’—one of the most original 


-and startling brochures of political literature.” 


It showed resources yet undeveloped which would 
come to our assistance and meet our obligations, 
and excited so high a degree of hope and con- 
fidence that subscriptions to thé National loans, 
which were then flagging, were at once renewed 
and stimulated. Of this pamphlet the Loyal 
Publication Society of New ‘York printed and 
distributed immense numbers, while six other 
editions were published in Boston and other parts 
of the country, and two also in Europe. At the 
close of the war, when the consideration of the 
best methods of raising the large revenue neces- 
sary to meet the current expenditures and its 
interest on the debt became imperative, a Rev- 
enue Commission was established by Congress, 
on the recommendation of Mr. FESSENDEN, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, and by his successor, 
Mr. M‘Cuttocn, and Mr. WELLS, with the ap- 
proval of Congress, was made chairman. In 
1866, the RevenueCommission having expired, 


if 
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| DAVID A. WELLS. 


Congress made for Mr. Wetts the new office of 
‘* Special Commissioner of the Revenue,” with 
instructions to examine and report on the re- 
sources of the country, the best methods of rais- 
ing revenue, and the influence of taxation on 
the industry and development of the nation. 


The three reports which Mr. WeEttrs has made. 


since he has held the office of Special Commis- 
sioner are a sufficient evidence of his qualifica- 
tions for the! discharge of the duties of his re- 
sponsible office. Of the last report, in January, 


1869, the leading Republican newspaper of the 


Northwest, the Chicago Tribune, says: ‘‘ We do 
not award to this important state paper any 
higher praise than it deserves when we say that 


from the foundation of this Government to the . 


present no public document equal to it in extent 


of research, comprehensiveness of treatment, 
depth of penetration, and honesty of. purpose, 
has emanated from any one of the Departments.” 

Mr. WE LLs has made himself thoroughly mas- 
ter of our political economy. His reports have 
foreshadowed the happy condition of the Treas- 
ury, the steady reduction of our great debt, and 
the remission of taxes. Single-handed, and 
against the conviction of his then s&perior, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. M*Crvitocu, 
Mr. WE ts in his report of 1868 insisted on the 
total remission of the. obnoxious internal tax on 
manufactures. He was also the persistent ad- 
vocate of the 50-cent tax on whisky, thereby 


believe he is now engaged in revising the present 


‘anequal tariff, changing it wherever it is possible 


breaking up the infamous whisky-rings. -We~ 


oceans.” 


from an ad valorem.to a specific duty. Mr., 


WELLs can certainly not be called a Free Trader 
in its unqualified meaning, but he is the decided 
enemy of monopolies, unequal taxation, and 
class legislation. He believes that‘a revenue 
tariff alone would not only develop our resources 
faster, but would bring us more rapidly than by 
any other method to specie payment. We hope 
to see Mr. WELLSs serving the country for many 
years, and in positions adapted to his eminent 
ability and remarkable a¢complishments. 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Tue foremost of the great projects for con- 
necting by rail the Atlantic and Pacific coasts was 
realized May 10. At ten minfites past 3 o’clock 
p.M., at Promontory Point, Utah, the last rail 
was laid. ‘The last spikes driven were presented 
by Nevada and Arizona. ‘That from, Nevada 
was of silver. ‘* To the iron of the East and the 
gold of the West,” said the Hon. T.. A. TvTrre, 
representing that Staté; ‘‘ Nevada adds her link 
of silver to; span the continent and wed the 
y & connection of the telegraph 
with the last spike (a gold one, from Cali- 
fornia), the last blow given announced to the 
world the completion of the grand enterprise. 
A prayer was said by Rev. Dr. Topp, of Pitts- 
field; then the two last rails were laid simul- 
taneously, one opposite the other—one for the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and one for the Central 
Pacific Railroad ;_ the presentation of spikes and 
the responses followed ; then the last spikes were 
driven by the two companies, and telegrams were 


_ Sent to the President of the United States and to 


the Associated Press. 


This remarkable event was celebrated with © 


especial enthusiasm in Chicago and other West- 
ern cities. But in New York city, already the 
metropolis of a continent, but by this enterprise 
rendered the centre of the world’s commerce, the 


> 


news was calmly received; and, as on the oc- 


casion of the capture of Richmond, the event 
was celebrated by the singing of anthems, and 
not by a loud uproar, <A salute was fired in 
the City Park; peals were rung from Trinity 
chimes, and a religious service was held in Trin- 
ity Church. The remarks made by the Rev. 
Dr. VINTON were so appropriate that we quote 
here a portion of his address : 


This is, indeed, a great event of the world; it is one 
of the victories of peace—a victory grander than those 
of war, which leave.in their track desolation, devas- 
tation, misery, and woe. Itis atrinmph of commerce 
—a trinmph indicating free trade as a future law of 
the nation....When we contegnplate this achievement 
we can hardly realize its magnitude. Three thousand 
two hundred and eighty-five miles of continuous rail- 
way within four degrees of latitude and fifty degrees 
of longitude in the temperate zone. ‘It begun when 
the nation was agitated by war, and is finished now 
when we enjoy a reign of peace. When the ocean 
route was discovered around the Cape of Good Hope, 
it was very properly regarded as a blessing to man- 
kind—hence the designation by which it is known.; 
but.the completion of this mighty work, which con- 
nects the two oceans, is a still greater blessing. In 
the olden times, 4vhen camels—those ships of the 
desert—were the means aged for transportation, for. 
the furtherance of commercial traffic, it was found 
that wherever the caravans stopped there would 
spring up cities, and there would be evidences of ciy- 
lization. So with this great work. It will populate 
‘onr vast territory, and be the great highway of the na- 

ons; their merehants will cross it to trade with ua, 


‘But there is another aspect in whth we view it as a 


blessing, and in connection with which we esteem it 
of still greaterimportance. It will preserve the union 
of these States. Philosophers tell us, and we know 
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entire territory. 
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it to be true, that where there are rivers which diverye 
in their courses, and have separate and distinct out- 
Jets (as in Europe), there the pations become diffused, 
and the peoples are separated aud disfnited, But 
where, on the contrary, the topography is such that 
the rivers all flow into one common central basin, 
there is necessarily a concentration of interests and 
of peoples, and that territory is marked out by God 
to be under one Government. By the operation of 
this natural law we must regard it as decreed that 
there shall ever be a unity of people and government 


* in all that territory which lies between the Alleghanies 


and the Rocky Mountains. Beyond these lofty heights, 
however, we find the rivers diverging, as in Europe, 
and, following the rule that obtains-in the Old World, 
there might a diffusion of interests and a separa- 
tien of governments in that section of the country 
dfvided from us by the Sierra Nevada and the Rocky 
Mountains. ,But this railway counteracts such nat- 
ural tendency to disunion, has preyented a separation, 


' sand binds the States of the Atlantic and Pacific into 


one nation. Roman roads unigied and consolidated 
the Roman Empire. They were made by the ambition 
of Emperors for the necessities of war ang commerce ; 
but, under Divine Providence, they were the high- 
wars along which the Apostles and the missionaries 
of Christ carried the geod tidings of salvation to the 
tribes of the peoples. So this Pacific Railway is a 
means, under Divine Providence, for propagating the 
Church and the Gospel from this, the youngest Chrix- 
tian nation, tothe Gidest land in the Orient, now sunk 
in Paganism and idolatry, and se will revive the wor- 
ship of the Triune God—the God of our salvation—in 
the farther East, the birth-place of Christianity. 

Let us glance at the history of this enterprise. 
It is closely connected with the political deyelop- 
ments of the last twenty vears. At the close of 
the Mexican war, in 1848, California, New Mex- 
ico (including Arizona), and Texas were added 
to our territory, so that trom the 32d to the 42d 
parallel of latitude there was no foreign domain 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific coast. 

The very uext year thousands of miners from 
every quarter of the globe flocked to the gold- 
fields of California; the greater number by sea, 
‘but very many through the Eastern States and 
over the unexplored regions of the far West, by 
what soon.came to be known as the overland 
route. The necessity for a trans-continental 
route then became evident. HIlon. THomas H. 
Besvoyr, of Missouri, introduced a bill into the 
Senate in 1850, authorizing what may he called 
# stepping-stone railroad, consisting of links of 
railroad interrupted occasionally by what were 
then supposed to be insuperable natural obstacles. 
Three yenrs later Congress appropriated $150,- 
0 for six surveys of proposed routes for Pacitic 
railroads, to be carried on by the War Depart- 
ment, of which JEFFERSON Davis was then Sec- 
retary. Among those who had been prominent 
in advocating the claims of this enterprise before 
the people the foremost was Asa WHITNEY. 
Congress, in 1854, appropriated &190,000 more, 
and three additional surveys Were made. 
The great problem of the engineers was how 
to overleap the Rocky Mountains, running 
through the. centre of. the vast trans-Missis- 
sippi region, which contains two-thirds of our 
| The Pacific surveys proved 
that this great grizzly bear had a very broad 
back, that the slope up his sides was very grad- 
ual, and that his spine did not extrude tnpleas- 
antly in the centre, but lav, on the contrary, ra- 
ther sunk between two rows of muscles or mount- 
ains on either side. 

But very soon the Southern disunion.sevtiment 
cast a cloud over the political sky, and in this 


connection the important question arose, How. 


would the Pacific States stand? ‘Their isolated 
position was keenly felt, and thus an additional 
motive offered for a railroad between the Atlan- 
tie anid Pacitic coasts. ‘The importance of Cali- 
fornia was beginning to be understood. Her 
gold, her cereals, her grape culture, her trade 
with Eastern Asia; all’these facts commanded 
attention, She stood the test ot the Civil War, 
and proved herself loyal. Her own growing im- 
portance led her not to isolate herself, but, on 
the other hand, to seek a more rapid and conven- 
ient communication with the East. It was. dis- 
covered that there was a practicable railroad 

- route across the snow-clad Sierra through Don- 
ner Pass, midway between San Francisco and 
Virginia City. Some of the richest of Cali- 
formian merchants pledged their entire tortunes 
to the realization of this project, the State Legis- 
lature gave its support, and Congress was asked 
to grant a, fitting subsidy. 

It is needless here to describe the conflict 
which then sprang up between Chicago and St. 
Louis, each of which (the former backed by New 
York and the Northwest, and the latter by Phila- 
delphia and the Middle States) sought to gain 
control of the eastern branch that was to meet 
and unite with that already proceeding from San 
Francisco. This was in 1862, when the Govern- 
ment was spending daily *2,000,000 in gold for 
the suppression of the Rebellion’: It was in the 
midst of such a contest as this that in July, 1862, 
President LincoLn signed the act granting a 
charter to the proprietors of the Pacific Rail- 
road Companies. The Chicago capitalists had 
gained the victory, and, Omaha (on.the Missouri 
River) was fixed upon as the eastern terminus of 
the road to Sacramento, 1721 miles distant. But 
St. Louis was to be provided for by a subsidized 
branch line, to connect with the main line on or 
about the-100th meridian. This was called the 


_ Eastern Division of the Union Pacific Railroad. 


The line from Sacramento to meet the Union 
Pacific was called the Central Pacific Railroad. 
These three. companies were all chartered and 
stood on an equal footing as regarded land- 
grants, loans, mortgages, etc. Congress con- 
ferred upon the three eompanies the right of. 
way, an absolute grant of 12,800 acres per mile 
of the public lands traversed, and authorized a 
special issue of 6 per cent. United States bonds, 
proportioned to each company aceording to the 
length and difficulty of the lines, to be delivered 
us the work progressed. The bonds issued by 
the companies themselves were given the posi- 
tion of a first mortgage. ‘The.two classes of 
bonds and ‘the other capita] for the construction 
of the Union and Central Pacific roads amount 
in round numbers to-$ 150,000,000, about equally 
divided between the two. 


often cheek-by-jowl 


These two roads have been completed and the 
thnaugh line regularly established. On the very 
day \pf the opening an invoice of tea from Japan 
was shipped from San Francisco for St. Louis. 
The next day a telegram was received at the 
Post-oftice Department, Washington, from Prom- 
ontory Point, stating that the mails had been 
delivered at that place for San Francisco. The 
cost of transmitting the mails by the Butterfield 
route was $1100 per mile by the year; by the 
railroad it is only $200 per mile. The trans- 
portation of Government supplies and troops is 
diminished in the same ratio. 

The advantages of the new route thus opgned 
are obvious. ~Communication between Calcutta, 
Hong-Kong, and Liverpool will be measured by 
days instead of weeks. Facilities for the inter- 
change of merchandise will tend to the rapid 


development of our national resources. Immi- 
gration will receive the aid of a most powerful 
auxiliary. What will grow out of the con- 


nection thus established with Eastern Asia time 
alone can reveal, We are not disposed to be 
imaginative. Looking’ only to what is real and 
tangible, it is certain that no work of this cen- 
tury can compare in the grandeur both of the 
undertaking and of its probable results with the 
Pacifie Railroad. , 

One of our illustrations on page 348 shows the 
interior of one of PcLimMAn’s Palace Hotel Cars. 
‘These cars have all the accommodations of a 
tirst-class steamer—state-rooms withspring-beds, 
und meals served to passengers wpon tables com- 
pletely furnished. ‘The passenger from ’Chicago 
to San Francisco will take a ‘state-room, go to 
bed at night, and have fast, dinner, and 
supper on board the train while flying across the 
continent. 

‘The other illustration on the same page shows 
the workmen—a medley of Irishmen and China- 
men—engaged in constructing the last line of the 
railroad. ‘Thus the very laborers upon the road 
typify its significant result, brmging Europe and 
Asia face to face, grasping hands across the 
American Continent. 


| SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. 


CHAPTER I. 
uy THE WORLD FORGOT.” 
Never did a house stand so completely out of 


the world as the old Manor of Auriel, in Essex. - 


Not only was it isolated from the din and hub- 
bub of towns, but its loneliness was unshared 


even by those small attendant homesteads that 
usually cluster near a rich man’s abode. A 


wealthy gentleman who spends a certain portion 
of his time in the country generally forms the 
nucleus of a small colony of poor neighbors, who 
bear the same relation to the great house as par- 
asitical plants to the giant trunk which sup- 
ports and nourishes their weak tendrils. When 
my lord is at the castle his farrier exults in the 
village—there is a constant clatter at the anvil; 
the blacksmith’s hand encircles the dainty heels. 
of my lord’s highly-bred horses; these horses, 
with their well-groqmed glossy faces, standing 
" side their stalwart broth- 
ers, the hairy Esaus‘*of the plow; while jaunty 
stable-boys, with the inevitable. sprig in their 
mouths, lounge against pillar and post, doing the 
grand for the benefit of gaping clowns: The 
butcher and the baker, the grocer and the car- 
penter, all have equal reasons to rejoice in my 
lord’s occupation of his house. ‘The back paths 
to his door echo with the rumbling of rustic 
carts; the needy and infirm creep to his gates on 
those days when the smell of hot soup and new- 
lv-baked bread in the court-yards tell of alms to 


be given and received; the school-children are 


clean in face and straight in back when they make 
their courtesies to what, they suppose, are the 
gentlefolks’ faces; ‘but such 'obeisances (being 
awkward and ill-direeted) are more generally 
given as tokens of respect to the inferior side of 
their superiors’ persons. gf 

At Auriel Place no such signs of life a ‘ 
cupation were ever visible. The roads t 
passed the ground were by-roads ; no mail-cart 
ever trolled along those rugged lanes; no rail- 
way whistle outscreamed the cry of the jay in 
the woods, or the shrill wail-of the peacock that 
strutted through the unkempt grass of the lawn. 
The house had been empty of its owner for elev- 
en years past. During that period the Mow- 
brays of Auriel had been living on the Conti- 
nent, eking out as economically as possible the 
remains of what had once been a fine income. 
Their one son, Thurstan Mowbray, was educated 
in England; but as he always spent his holidays 
with some cousins he was.a stranger to Auriel. 

The sole occupants of the big house, the only 
human tenants of the wilderness of flowers and 
trees, whose voices alone sounded through those 
trailing gardens, were George Moore, the garden- 
er, and his daughter Azalea. 

George Moore had been placed in charge of 
Auriel Place when it was deserted by its own- 
ers; Mr. Mowbray had taken him from a dis- 
tant county at the recommendation of a friend. 
** Moore has been in my service some years; he 


is well-educated» trust-worthy, and an able gar-— 


dener; he is a widower with one child; he has 
but lately lost his wife, and has been much crush- 
ed by his sorrow; he does not require high 
wages, and from his steadfast, taciturn disposi- 
tion he is just the Cerberus required to guard 
your empty house.” 

This letter, signed Orme, proceeded from one 
of Mr. Mowbray’s old college friends, Buron 


| Orme, of Orme Castle, in Sussex, one who had 
_ been born a younger son, but who hadglately suc- 


ceeded to the.title by one of those strange turns 
of the wheel by which Fortune sometimes com- 


pensates to cadets of noble families for the legal | 


misfggtine they have experienced in being begot- 
ten lafé in the day. 

Mr. Mowbray a no hesitation in accepting 
his friend’s recommendation ; and on the day the 
Mowbrays left Auriel for the Continent, George 
Moore and his daughter walked down the grass- 
grown path that led them to their new home. 

**] think we shall have it all to ourselves here, 
lass,” Moore said, as his eye fell on the desolate- 
looking pile of buildings that stood before him. 
Azalea, aged four, sucked her thiimb and stared 
solemnly at a magpie that was ducking his head 
under the shelter of a broken dial to evade the 
assaults of some angry swallows, whose young 
the pie bird had maliciously ejected from their 
nests. 

When they entered the house Moore raked 
together some charred bits of/stick that had been 
left to smoulder away in solitude in the old-fash- 
ioned kitchen chimney, and rekindled them, with 
the aid of some shavings he discovered in an ad- 
jacent cupboard. In a few minutes flames were 
leaping brightly on the hearth, and little Azalea, 
seated on a three-legged stool by the fireside, gen- 
erously endeavored to communicate the warmth 
and comfort she herself felt to the unshapely feet 
of her sawdust-stuffed dolls, Blanche and Isabel. 
George Moore looked tenderly at the bright flax- 
en curis that made such a halo against the dark 
back-grouand of shadows. 

**T love she announced presently. 

‘*T thought you loved the other daddy,” George 
objected, seeretly flattered, nevertheless. 

A look 6f profouné meditation came over those 


he went away; and now 'Zalea can't 
*member him. *Zalea likes daddy best, who al- 
ways tarries her when she’s tired and gives her 


supper. 

The.child looked wistfully at the basket which 
contained the viands that had accompanied the 
travelers from Sussex, and George rose and at- 
tended to her wants, and listened to her foolish, 
fond, child-talk until the forlorn man believed 
that the love he felt he was creating, and that 
this round, dimpled, curly-headed babe might 
one day grow to love and cherish for their own 
sake the hands she clung to now from a purely 
animal instinct—the instinct that makes young 
blind puppies nestle their blunt noses in the right 
quarter for their mother’s milk. 

The shadows deepened on tree and shrub out- 
side the lonely house; the wind came sweeping 
over the dank marsh land, to fill the mind with 
ill omens with its dreary aimlessness ; but George 
had no leisure to feel the ill-lighted room dark 
or dull, for Miss Azalea had chosen that he 
should assume for her amusement the position 
in which a much more distinguished man was 
once detected by Henri Quatre. Moore was get- 
ting old, so he felt rather stiff when at length 
Azalea suffered her horse to rise from his knees. 

‘**T tired—I go to bed,” cried the mighty des- 
pot of four years. 

Then she essayed to kneel, but overbalanced 
herself, and subsided into a bundle at Moore’s 
feet—a bundle of tumbled lilac frock, shapeless 
flaxen curls, flushed cheeks, and sleepy eyes. 
Clasping her dimpled fingers as tightly as their 
- rotundity would permit, she looked up at the 
\ blackened rafters, beyond which lay vague realms 
of that beautiful something Which she had been 
taught to address as heaven, and cooed out little 
prayers for such things as she esteemed dear. 

** Pray God bless papa, and poor dead mam- 
ma, who can't pray for herself, and take care of 
daddy, and me, and—” 


the little pink mouth. 

** Amen,” he prompted. ‘* Amen.” 

**God bless her and keep her. I dare say she 
will be a comfort to me when I am grown old 
and helpless,” was Moore’s reflection as he bent 
over the flossy webs of hair. 

He forgot that his nestling had not found her 
wings yet. What young swallow, bound land- 
ward for new summers, would stay its flight for 
the sake of the parent bird, should the latter sink 
cramped with cold and age in the dim ocean be- 
hind it? 


Eight years passed like a dream to George 
Moore; a dream full of sad content, like the 
death-glow of autumn eves. He felt a placid 
interest in the world oi flowers and fruit in Which 
his lot was cast. He would sit for hours in the 
sun cleansing the buds’ and stems of the roses 
that grew on the lawn. . He took especial pains 
with the grass-plot that faced the front windows. 

But George still cherished the illusion fat 
‘company might come some day;” so he ex- 

ed all his energies on that portion of the 
lawn which fronted the carriage-drive and the 
trim-shaven plot ot grass; the methodical way 
in which the roses hung their heads, the even 
flower-beds, and the regular box borders, made 
a quaint, ugly little bit of civilization in the 
midst of the untrained luxuriance of the ‘est of 
the garden. Outside that h of‘ cultivation 
the roses flung their red heads recklessly into the 
laps of dull nettles. The bramble and woodbine 
rivaled each other in wantonness, while the ivy 
scrambled over gray terraces and crumbled walls, 
as though in haste to smother all trace of human 
workmanship. 

Time passed away happily to these recluses. 
They did not feel the want ot the world from 
which they were shut out. 


Azalea was nearly twelve now, and the pleas- 
ures of childhood were already slipping away from 
her. She’ no longer made toys of the pebbles 
and of broken giass and spongy moss. 
She liked better to listen to the rustle of the 
leaves as the wind a Sone them; the 
whispers of strange voices tocome through 

ees of dense thickets, and echoes of 


She hesitated. Moore bent down his ear to’ 


the 
fiimt daughter to ripple down the brook that | 
splashed at her feet; the faces, of which she had | —1 guessed it,” he said. 


read in the old romances, grew into life in th, 
summer-scented air. ‘The plumes of her favorit< 
knights gleamed through the dark avenues, and 
lustrous-eyed beauties plucked the roses that grew 
in the Auriel wilderness to grace their lovers’ 
helms. In youth, when the child flings down 
ball and rattle to take pleasure in the first faint 
glimmer of awakening intelligence, the joys and 


sorrows of his bitter hereafter come shadowed tu 


him in the delicious fancies of romance. He 
hears in fiction faint echoes of sobs that are not 
his, but with which an instinctive -prescience 
teaches him to sympathize. He thrills to the 
passion that rings in the tone of phantom lovers; 
his heart goes out to that warmth, and with each 
quickened pulsation he leaves his childhood fur- 
ther behind him. Like Don Quixote, the child, 
earnest and single-minded, does not appreciate 
all the sham of fiction or of the life that fiction 


simulates; to him the puppets are living souls, 


and so he gives genuine sympathy to their mimic 


sorrow, and tastes a thousand pleasures in their 


success. 

It was an October evening when Azalea was 
disturbed from a reverie under her favorite chest- 
nut-tree by the unusual sound of strange foot- 
steps coming down the path near her. Strange 
footsteps were not uncommon on the narrow 
track that led across the back path to the village, 
but they were very rare indeed in this, the prin- 
cipal road to the lodge. A small terrier, that 
had been huddled up in his young mistress’s lap, 
broke from her suddenly, and, with eyes of fire, 
and tail in a quiver of angry agitation, flew to 
assault the new-comer. ‘The child looked up 
with a wondering stare. 

Who could this be—this slight middle-aged 
man who was walking down the path with such 
ease of manner—a man whose retined appearance 
contrasted greatly with the rustic garb and bear- 
ing of the only male acquaintance Azalea had 
ever known ? : 

A few steps more, and he would be near her. 
Azalea wavered between an inclination to rush 
away in a tumult of unreasoning ‘terror, and a 
desire to stay and rescue her dog from the prox- 
imity of this strange presence. | 

The gentleman looked up curiously at the tree. 
Azalea had shrunk back a little, and the after- 
noon sun was in his eyes. 

This was a man of observation, and he was 
curious to see what cause for doggish excitement 
lurked behind those crooked branches. So he 
lifted his hand, and removing the: foliage, be- 
came aware of a bright, startled human face op- 
posite tohim. He stepped back hastily, his own 
face white with surprise. 

Then he moved forward and looked earnestly 
* the little figure perched on the bough before 

im. 

‘* My dear,” he said—and his voice sounded 
low and pleasant, like the voices she imagined 
her favorite heroes possessed—‘‘ what is your 
name ?” 

** Azalea,” the girl answered promptly; ‘‘ and 
that is Topaz,” pointing to the dog. 

Then she slipped off her seat to the ground, 


and confronted the stranger with shy, wondering 


eyes. 
**Do vou want father ?” 


Her voice had a slightly rustic intonation in it, | 


but it was as sweet and low as his own; his eyes 
dwe]t with satisfaction on her small-tipped fin- 
gers /and tiny feet, and his pale face glowed at 
the sound of her voice. 

** Why do you think I want father ?” he asked, 
abstractedly. 

*“*]T thought you might have come to buy sgme 
apples,” the little maiden said; 
pippins are very fine this year.” 

** So you sell apples.” 

**Yes; would you like to see some ?” 

‘* Very much, if you will show them to me.” 

_ ‘They moved away from the tree together, and 
as they walked down the gravel path he looked 
intently at the only bit of bright human life this 
deserted place seemed to possess. 

A head of fair curls, cut short like ‘a bov’s. 
dark violet eyes, a small sun-tanned face, red 


mouth, and slender form, white shoulders sur-. 


rounded by the clumsy, ill-made hem of a lilac 
cotton dress, a torn pinafore, bits of withered 


leaves clinging to her hair, and a tattered book 


in her hand. 

Such was the picture presented to him. 

The little girl walk silently by his side: she 
felt as if she were in a dream, ‘The dying sun- 
beams that streamed athwart the path, the creak- 
ing firs, the friend]~ aspect of trees with whose 
every contortion © shape she was acquainted, 
seemed to wear a less familiar appearance under 
the influence of this new, strange presence. 

They arrived at the apple house. The apple 
house was a huge shed), and in the shed stood a 
ladder which communicated with the loft where 
the apples were kept. Azalea ran up the ladder 
with the ease and speed of a cat; her new ac- 
quaintance followed more soberly. He had not 
been accustomed of late years to such a primitive 
method of ascent,éand his thin boots slipped pro- 
vokingly over the well-worn bars. He scrambled 


into the loft with some loss of dignity, and found’: 


Azalea looking complacently at the pyramids of 
red, brown, and yellow apples piled in rows on 
different sides of the shed. | 

** Kat one,” she suggested, insidiouslv. 

The stranger laughed. me 

**My dear, it would kill me,” he said, rue- 


fully. 
**'Would it, really?” drawled Azalea, in a 


tone of wonder. 
basketsful.” 

“So could I when I was like you, only twelve 
years old ; but you see i am a gray-headed old 
man. 


** Why, I eat baskets and 


~““ How do you know I am twelve 2” said Aza- 
lea, surprised. 
The stranger looked rather disconcerted, ‘‘I 
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‘* And you are not so very old,” she added, 
looking at him. ‘‘ Not so old as father.” 

‘¢ Do you love your father ?” 

‘*Qh yes; and Topaz too.” 

There was silence again for a few seconds. 
‘then he caught hold of the book in her hand 
and drew it toward the old-fashioned lattice to 
read the title. | 

‘*Can you read ?” he asked, abruptly. 

‘¢T should rather think so.” 

‘¢ And what do you read ?” 

‘““ The Arabian Nights, Clarissa Harlowe, 


Jack the Giant Killer, Hume’s History of En- - 


gland, and the Latin Grammar.” 
‘*’The Latin grammar! 


th: zirl. You must be very wise.” 


‘+ No, I am not,” the child said, simply; ‘‘ but 


know my verbs.” 
: ** Phat’s than Conrad does.” 

*¢ Who’s Conrad ?” 

“* My little boy.” 

Havb you any little girls?’ Azalea asked, 
edging ne&rer to the barrel on which he had 
seated himself. 

** Yes, two.” 

**Ouly two ?” 

‘¢Only two.” It was strange the difficulty he 
seemed to-find in answering this last question: 
ne hesitated, and as his eyes met hers he looked 
down at his boots. 

she lifted up her violet eyes, and said, with a 
sort of subdued enthusiasm, ‘‘ Oh, how I should 
like to see them!” 

The stranger looked at her with tenderness. 
so you shall,” he said. 

Again there was silence, for Azalea was lost in 
the reflections evoked by the nature of her new 
fiiend’s last observation ; and she stared out of 
the lattice panes in a sweet tumult of excitement. 
‘{ he occupant of the wooden cask looked at her 
thoughtfully. ‘*I wish they were like her,” he 
muttered; ‘‘so high-bred in appearance—so 
preity!” | 

The sun was sinking in intensely red streaks 
behind a grove of firs opposite the window. A 
f int reflex of its glow suffused that rugged- 
| cking room, and cast down warm lights on 
Azalea’s flaxen head and on the mound of 


gold-cheeked apples heaped near the eastern’ 


wall. The faint, sweet smell of the fruit, the 
flutter of the birds in the eaves, the warm gusts 
of air that came in through the broken panes— 
all breathed of peace and wealth; not of the 
wealth of art, but that of Nature. 

He who sat watching little Azalea with such a 
wistful sadness in his gray-blue eyes had spent the 
previous day in a house where the wealth of art 
predominated. In his London home the rooms 
were furnished with gorgeous sofas and heavy 
curtains, exquisitely painted pictures hung on 
his walls, and marble statues gleamed in the 
shadowy nooks of his broad staircases. He 
possessed rare similitudes of flowers and fruit, 
painted by clever Dutchmen, but the living flow- 
ers that stood by the windows were shriveled and 
* limp-looking ; the ivy that was planted in the area 
rippled up the outer wall in a dingy-looking streak 
ofgreen. Here, round this roughly-shaped cham- 
ber, Nature reveled in her exuberance. She 
poured forth sweet scents from the dew-heavy 


roses below.. The ivy, thick with foliage, threw . 


out hundreds of light green tendrils to clamber 
over the darker mass of green beneath ; the birds 
built their nests in the securely-twisted branches, 
while the twigs offered a secure footing to num- 
berless young swallows, who sat on them in puffy 
imbecility. 

Some of the ivy tendrils had forced their way 
into the room, and had conferred grace on the 
uneven boards and cobwebbed walls; outside the 
window the eye roved over rich undulations of 
variously-colored foliage: the deep red of the 
beech, the wan yellow of the limes, contrasted 
well with gloomy, stolid-looking groups of firs 
and delicate masses of oak leaves. Far off, 
where the soft fringes of the woodland melted 
into the vaporous gloom of the horizon, a church 
spire was dimly visible, and the deep tones of its 
bell began to toll the hour of seven. The stran- 
ger drew nearer the window, and looked wistfully 
out at the dying day. 

‘¢ What do you see?” Azalea asked, curiously, 
as she caught sight of the intent face he was turn- 
ing westward. 

Had he answered truly he would have said, 
‘*T see the gleam of a broad river begin to widen 
among these dense thickets. I see a gray bridge, 
and a drooping willow. The red sun is flushing 
the water instead of these woody glooms. By 
the stream’s verge I watch for the flutter of a lit- 
tle gray shawl, and then I feel with my lips the 
glow that deepens on the sweetest face that ever. 
man loved.” 

As it was, he turned his grave eyes on the 
child, and gave her what she mentally stigmatized 
as a crooked answer. 

** Do you ever go to church ?” 

Yes ;-often.” | 

** Do you like it ?” 

‘*Yes, there's a sermon on afternoons; fa- 
ther goes to sleep, and I sit and watch the fig- 
ures. ‘There's a man in armor kneeling on a 
cushion, and a woman in a stiff collar at the oth- 
er end: there are six children in stiff collars 
kneeling by their side; the children have got 
their mouths open like little birds gaping for 
worms. Underneath there are some verses, 
which says they’re all gone to heaven. I used 
to hope that when they got there some one 
would undo the collars for them—they looked 
so choked. I wish,” the child added, coming 
nearer to him, ‘‘that if you know any thing 
about it you would tell me, it is such a puzzle to 
me. 

** What is a puzzle ?” ) 

** What we are up there,” pointing to the sky. 
** Will the birds wear their Rohan ? Will the 
squirrels run up trees ? Will the dear little foxes 


1 choly voice. 


What a very odd lit-. 


shall never leave 


burrow their sharp noses without being troubled 
by the dogs barking at their tails ?” 

‘*Hush, hush! you mustn’t talk so; there won't 
be any animals there; and don’t call a f6x’s tail 
a tail—call it a brush.” 


He was a sound Christian, and a good sports-- 


man, and he was shocked by such unconventional 
remarks, | 

‘“*'Then you think when I die I shall never see 
Topaz any more?” the child said, in a melan- 


but you'll see every else: all the 
human beings that have ever died will wear the 
bright form. of spirits.” , 

** But I don’t care abont any one else except- 
ing father,” child said, ruefully. ‘‘'To be 
sure,” she added, with a gleam of satisfaction, 
**T shall see the little marble boys and girls, and 
perhaps they will be pleased to see me as I’ve 
looked at them so long.” 3 

The stranger was inexpressibly touched. ‘‘ My 


‘poor darling,” he began; but he was arrested 


both in his speech and in the caress he was about 
to give the flaxen head, for George Moore’s voice 
was héard below. 

‘* Azalea, lass, come down; it’s time to go 
home to tea. I’ve beaten down all the ‘sops in 
wine,’ and to-morrow we'll pick them up.”’ 

‘‘'There’s father,” Azalea said, her little face 
lighting up. She descended swiftly, and meet- 
ing George at the foot of the steps began a hur- 
ried account of the new visitor, in which the only 
coherent sentence was: ‘‘ And he has promised 
I shall see his little girls.” 

George Moore listened with wonder, mixed 
with .a vague sensation of alarm: ‘‘ Who is it? 
who is it, d’ye say, Azalea?” he asked. The 
stranger has descended the steps, and now ad- 
vanced in time to answer the question. 

‘You have forgotten me, I see, Moore,” he 
said, kindly. 

The old gardener turned_pale at the sound of 
the voice—at the sight of the clear-cut face. 

‘*Good Lord! is it really you, Mr. Francis? 
My lord, I mean.. Oh, Sir! what a start you 
have given me!” 

Then, with a deeper agitation in his voice, the 
old man pointed to the child, who flitted swiftly 
before them as they turned to go to the house. 

are—not thinking —of— you're not 
going to take her from me, are you, Mr. Fran- 
cis? I love her so, and she is like my own child 
to me. She makes old age easier to me, and I 
think she loves me.” __ 

‘*Yes, I think she does,” the younger man 
said, with a slight touch of vexation in his voice; 
then he added, gently, ‘‘ Be easy; Moore; I 
would only take her for a very little while. She 
you while yéu live, unless she 


herself wishes it.’ 


‘*Take her for a very little while,” Moore . 


echoed, in astonishment; ‘‘what would Lady 
Orme say ?” 

_**Lady Orme is dead,” his companion an- 
swered, gravely. 

**'Tea is ‘ready, father,” said a childish treble 
at his knee. Both men started and smiled, as, 
on looking down, they saw a flaxen head break- 
ing the shadow between them, and each felt a 
little hand slipped in hs own. 

‘* You shall both lead me home,” she said, gra- 
ciously. And accordingly all three entered the 
Auriel door together. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue Legislature of Pennayivariis has passed an act 
imposing a penalty of $25 for killing any insect-eat- 
ing bird, one-half the fine to be paid to the informer. 
Most of the small birds generally seen in this latitude 
are classed under the head of insectivorous birds. 

Only a few years ago a June promenade through 
many of our shady streets and parks was made in- 
tensely disagreeable by the spinning inch - worms 
which dropped down upon garments and upon one’s 
Own person with most uncomfortable familiarity. 
This nuisance is now almost entirely abated—a cir- 
cumstance doubtless due in part to the protection 
which has been extended in our city to sparrows and 
other birds. 

The value of birds as insect-exterminators can 
scarcely be overestimated ;- indeed they are indis- 
pensable to successful agriculture. In many parts 
of Switzerland, Germany, and other European states, 
the protection of birds is a subject of strict legisla- 
tion. That there is need of laws on the subject figures 
will show. According to official statements there 


were gathered and delivered to the authorities of the ' 


canton of Berne, during 1564 and 1865, about 36,000 
imperial bushels of Maychafers, and 30,000 bushels of 
canker-worms! The number of chafers thus col- 
lected was estimated at 628,000,000; the number of 
canker-worms at 1,528,132,000. Had these insects 
lived they would have increased thirtyfold by the 
spring of 1867, or to 64,500,000,000. When it is con- 
sidered that a single canker-worm during its exist- 
ence from the egg to its change into a chrysalis eats 
two pounds of vegetable root matter, it follows that, 
had not the authorities taken such active measures, 
the entire harvest of the canton would have been con- 
sumed by them in the year 1867. A German agricul- 
tural paper, by a series of nice but sensible calcula- 
tions, estimates that a swallow family of seven mem- 
bers will consume in.a summer not less than 576,000 
injurious insects; and that if 100 pairs of swallows 
make their nests in a village these birds and their de- 
scendants will, in the course of a single summer, eat 
over 57,000,000. of insects. 


The last intelligence received from Dr. Livingstone, 
the African traveler, was of date December 14, 1567, 
at which time he was at Cazambe, seven hundred 
miles from Zanzibar, since which no reliable inform- 
ation has been received concerning him; but he i 
believed to be alive and well. | 


— gentler sex are going to extreme lengths in 
Paris! A duel is reported to have come off between 
a lady and a gentleman. M. d’Aurevilly, theatrical 
critic of the Nain Faune, having said something which 
displeased Mademoiselle Duverger, an actress at the 
Gaité, that lady called him out, and the duel came 
off on Sunday afternoon at St.Germain. Mademoi- 
gelle Duverger chose pistols, and at the first shot suc- 


WEEKLY. 


ceeded in carrying off one of the locks of hair which ~ 
adorned her opponeut’s head. Her seconds—two act- | 
ressés from the same theatre—then declared honor 
satisfied, and the party wound up the day by a dinner 
at the Pavilion Henri IV. 


The “ Pacitic,” one of the Erié Railway Drawing- 


room Coaches, is a most luxurious affair. It is sixty- 
eight feet long, and divided into ten compartments. 
Each compartment is lighted by large plate-glass win- 
dows ; the upholstery is of the richest crimson plush: 
the wood-work elegantly carved and inlaid; and no- 
thing seems wanting to insure comfort and luxury. 
An entire apartment of eight seats may be rented 
from New York to Buffalo for $12, in addition to the 
ordinary fare; an apartment for four persons for $6 
‘or a single seat for $1 50. 


Queen Isabella has made her appearance in a Paris 
court as plaintiff against an aged Baroness. Isabella, 
it seems, agreed to hire two houses of the Baroness, 
on condition that certain alterations were made at a 
given time. The alterations, however, were not com- 
pleted at the promised time, and the ex-Queen gave 
up her lease. But she had paid in advance half a 

ar’s rent. The Court decided that this should be 
restored to her, but that Isabella should pay the Bar- 
oness ten thousand francs for alterations made in an- 
ticipation of her inhabiting the houses. 


There is a prospect that some of the baggage be- 
longing to travelers will be saved from total wreck. 
The Legislature of Massachusetfs have had a bil) be- 
fore it to the effect that any baggage-master, express- 
agent, hackman, or other person whose duty it is to 
handle baggage, who shall wantonly injure it while 
in their charge shall be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing fifty dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
two months, Such a law, if strictly enforced, would 
be a saving of trunks and tempers. Other States 
might well follow the example of Massachusetts. 


_ The first publication Japan has sent forth expressly 
for foreign readers is a literary curiosity. It is a 
pamphlet printed in the form of Japanese wood-cuts 
on China paper, representing the successive and va- 
ried experiences of a traveler, in the most graphic and 
quaint way; with an explanation of each adventure 
in English. It is published in Yokohama, and a few 
copies of the edition have been imported, and may be 
seen by the curious at the book-store of G. P«Putnam 
& Co. 


A terrible hail-storm lately occurred in Union Coun- 
ty, Illinois. The ground was in some places covered 
two feet deep. The hail-stones measured from one to 
two and a half inches in diameter, and some were 
found as large as a man’s fist. The damage to fruit 


‘was very great, particularly to strawberries and 


peaches, 

A young girl in Boston has originated a very pleas- 
ant charity. At her suggestion the chapel of one of 
the central churches is opened two mornings in the 
week for the reception of fresh fruits and flowers, 
which are to be distributed among the poor of the 
city who are on beds of suffering. These gifts will 
bring joy to many weary hearts. 


During the past year the ‘* Home” under fhe super- 
vision of the American Female Guardian Society has 
sheltered 227 adults and 452 children; 150 children 
have been placed by the Society in homes elsewhere, 
and 199 adults have been assisted to situations in 
families. There are nine industrial schools in the 
care of this Society, having an average attendance of 
1300 children. J 


z 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Old Men. 


What inanimate objects show a dislike to solitude? 
—Velocipedes: because they'll never travel without 
somebody. 


Tux Parts” or Srercu—4, p, €, h. 


A novelty has been introduced at social parties in 
Paris. At the entrance of the saloon is placed a large 
covered basket containing small bouquets of flowers. 
Each guest plunges his or her hand into the basket 
and takes a bouquet, which the ladies attach to their 
dress or put in their hair, and the gentlemen place in 
their button-hole. The yer ——— through the 
saloons, each in search a lady wearing a similar 
bouquet to his own; and when she is found he has a 
right to take possession of her and retain her as a 

antner. What the gentleman does if he finds two 

adies, or half a dozen, with similar bouquets, is not 
reported—or are the bouquets carefully made~ in 
couples ? 


— 


Youne Lapy (to Fred, with thin legs). ** Fred, I al- 
ways admired your courage. I knew when I first laid 
eyes on you that you was brave to rashness.” 

FRED (coming wp smiling). ‘‘Oh don’t, my dear! 
Why do you say that ?” : 

Youne Lapy. “ by any man must have courage 
who can trust himse long at a time on such legs as 
yours.” 


— 


ILLEGAL Hvssaxpry—Thrashing a wife. 


‘‘ Wife! why in the name of goodness did you not 
make the washer-woman put starch in my shirt- 
collar?” ‘*Why, my dear,” said the wife, ‘I thought 
it. a useless waste of the article, for I can get your 
choler up so easily without it.” | ™ 


FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 

A PUZZLE. 

Twice ten are six of us, 

Six are but three of us, 

Nine are but four of us. 
What can we possibly be? 

Would you know more of us? 

I'll tell you more of us; 

Twelve are but six of us, 
Five are but four of us. a 
A  iainas number of letters contained in each nu- 
me 


— 


Velocipedes are expensive. A gentleman in a cer- 
tain town of Northern New York recently bought a 
bicycle for which he paid $100: broke a, plate-glass 
window, for which he paid $40; cut his face and neck 
for which he d the doctor $5; ruined one pair of 
pantaloons, for which he paid $11; frightened a horse 
so that the animal ran away and broke a buggy, for 


. which he paid damages amounting to $60; and, final- 


ly, smashed his velocipede by running into a brick 
wall, leaving him $216 out of pocket and a court-plas- 
tered face to show for i 


Josh Billings says: 

‘*T honestly beleave it iz better tew knoW nothing 
than tew know what ain't so. 

‘Going tew law iz like skinning a new milch cow 
for the hide and giving the meat tew the lawyefs. 

‘“‘When you hain’t got nothing tew do, do it at 


once; this iz the way to learn to be bizzy. 


The less 4 man knows, the more he will guess at ; 
and guessing iz nothing more than suspicion. 
“ Living on hope iz like living on wind, a good way 


tew git’ phull, but a poor way tew git phatt. 


* 


---- 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS CONVENTION. 
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FuRTHER PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION. 


“Mrs. O’Flarity takes the Chair, and Mr. O’Flarity A 
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_ of politics, belles-lettres, or social science. 


UNDER THE CHESTNUTS. 
Fart the white blossoms, the soft turf is glowing, 
Rustle the tender green ferns in a row: 


Under the chestnuts it seems to be snowing, 
While the grand leafy boughs sway to and fro. 


Glints on the mill-stream the silvering glory 
Of the full tender-eyed Queen of the Night: 

Telling to lovers the cver-same story, ig 
Filling with dew-drops the lily-cups white. 


Hushed are the moorlands: the nightingale keepeth 
Vigil alone, as he plaiutively sings; 

Under the ferns every gray rabbit sleepeth, 
Monarchs are peasants, and peasants are kings. 


Through the tall chestnuts the night-breeze is straying, 
Kissing their leaves and their pyramids white; 
Through the tall chestnuts the zephyrs are playing, 

Sporting like brownies and fays in the night. 


Under the chestnuts we wandered a-dreaming, 
True friends, and lovers, in years long agq; 

Back come those visions to-night, and, in seeming, 
Boyhood has come again ;—would it were so! 


And yet I’ know not—for why should we, weeping, 
Sigh for the past, that can ne'er come again? | 
Better by far to let memory, sleeping, 
Lie unawakened, nor murmur in vain! 


Hille. Enphrosine’s Chursdans. 


BY: MISS DE BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


or Doctor Jacos,” Krrry,” ETC. 


L-—THE FIRST THURSDAY. 

We were four medical students in Paris. 

The elder, Aleck M*Kaye, was a Scotchman ; 
next came Sebastian Krebs, whose patronymic 
bespeaks his German origin; the third in the 
category was-myself, Tom Lightfoot, a London- 


_ er; a gifted young Italian named Joseph Pon- 


tremoly, completed the quartette. 

More than one tie bound us together in a sort 
of brotherhgod. 

There was our poverty to begin with. We 
were alnrost as poor as Victor Hugo’s hero who 
made a mutton chop do duty for three dinners. 
We were all young, all enthusiastic votaries of 
JE sculapius, all fond of pleasure; and we were 
all in love with the same woman. The begin- 
ning of our love-story is the beginning of my nar- 
rative. 

{t happened in this wise: 7 

‘There. were two professional ladies, relatives 
of Vontremoly, to whose weekly réunions we 
were always welcome, and as we liked society 
and got very little of 2t, we seldom failed to pre- 
sent ourselves at the modest salon of Mademvoi- 
selle Euphrosine. | 

Mademoiselle Euphrosine, the voungest of the 
two sisters ana the teading spirit of the little co- 
terie, was no longer young. Of a woman’s age 
who may dare to speak? © Suffice it to say, that 
in losing her youth she had not lost her charms, 


_and that if she wanted declared lovers, she could 


count admirers by the dozen. She was, more- 
over, a siren by right of musical gifts. She sang 
and played-our hearis away night after night. 
There was this inexpressible consolation, that as 
our siren was neither young nor beautiful, we 
were not constrained te stop our ears with wax. 

Mademoiselle Antoinette, the elder sister, fas- 
cinated us by her intellect and conversational 
powers. <A dip/omée professor of literature, she 
prided herself upon being able to break a lance 
with this or that distinguished author in the field 
Ma- 
demoiselle Euphrosine, by comparison with her 
sister Madempiselle Antoinette, was beautiful. 

The weekly receptions, thoug’: each was a tol- 
erably accurate copy of the other, did not tire 
us. Music, conversation, dominos, whist, and 
tea, followed each other in unvarying succession, 
and there was so little variety among the guests 
that a fresh arrival was looked upon as an event. 

With such an event our love-story began. 
One evening we entered Mademoiselle Euphro- 
sines salon to find every thing as completely 
transformed as if a magician’s wand had been at 
work: there. Our two hostesses were in their 
usnal places and surrounded by their usual sat- 
ellites ; the wsthetic siren, Mademoiselle Euphro- 
sine, dressed in a girlish costume of white mus- 
lin and pink rose-buds, sat at the piano. Over 
ner bent Monsieur Laguesse, the most devoted 
of her adorers, a stout, sentimental gentleman, 
who may be deseribed as one of those unknown 
celebrities so plentifully met with in artistic and 
literary society. In close proximity to these two 
sat another of Mademoiselle Eujhrosine’s ador- 
ers, a portrait painter, named Berneval. He 
also boasted a prosperous looking rotundity of 
figure, that argued well for a profession not us- 
ually held to be lucrative. I‘ 

Mademoiselle Antoinette occupied the sofa. 
Her appearance contrasted strikingly with that 
of her sister, for she wore the same rusty gar- 
ments on gala occasions and in the professional 
chair. | Her hair went its own way. No such 
womanly vanities as white wristbands, neck-rib- 
bons, or gloves were ever indulged in. 

Chief of her worshipers were two members of 
the legal profession; what they did in the legal 
profession is not necessary to know. It is enough 
to say that they both had ‘‘a lean and hungry 
look,” befitting men who are supposed “‘ to think 
too much.” 

Gathered round the table were the usual whist 
and domino players, a group of ladies and gen- 
tlemen who, having nothing to do with my nar- 
rative, may be described en masse as literary, 
artistic, amiable, and gifted wih the enviable 
faculty of never growing tired «i each other. 

Such, then; was the usual mise-en-scéne of 
Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s Thursdays. But 
where was the magician wise wand had met- 


amorphosed the familiar scene to us on this par- 
ticular night, so that we stood transfixed with 
joy and bewilderment ? 

In a remote corner of the room, unnoticed by 


‘the rest of the company, sat a young girl of about 


seventeen years of age. She was dressed in an 
ill-made school-girl’s frock of blue stuff, and was 
turning over photographs with the air of a child 
who is told to amuse itself and be good, hardly 
looking up on our entrance. But her face was 
so sweet and lovely that it seemed wonderful the 
others could for a moment ignore her presence. 
Her complexion was that of a delicate pea-blos- 
som, her mouth small and vivacious, her nose, 
not classic certainly, but the prettiest imagina- 
ble ; her eyes large and of a delitious blue, misty, 
dreamy, unfathomable; and, crown all, she 
had the gold-brown hair that love and paint- 
ers adore. 

All four of us were bewitched, and in a breath 
demanded ,of Mademoiselle Euphrosine the fa- 
vor of an introduction. 

** An introduction to my little pupil and niece, 
Theresine Romano? Certainly, Messieurs ; but 
she is a school-girl at present, and speaks hardly 
ten words of French. ‘Theresine, mon enfant, 
Messieurs Krebs, Pontremoly, and Lightfoot, 
voila. Monsieur Pontremoly is your fellow- 
countryman.” 

Pontremoly’s eyes sparkled with conscious tri- 
umph, and he seated himself by the young girl’s 
side. In a moment or two they had fallen into 
an easy, animated conversation, every word of 
which was lost to us. We turned away, for once 
out of humor with Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s 
Thursdays. 

There remained no alternative but to bear 
unlucky fate, to play dominos with the obese 
bachelors and widows, to hang on the piano 
while Mademoiselle Euphrosine played and sang 
to her adorer in rusty brown, to partake of Ma- 
demoiselle Antoinette’s tea, and listen to her ti- 
rades on French literature, with as little ennui 
as we might. 

And all the time Pontremoly looked so happy! 
It seemed as if the musical Tuscan tongue were 
a freemason’s sign, making the two friends at 
once. Theresine looked shy, but perfectly un- 
embarrassed ; their eyes beamed with reciproca- 
ted interest ; their voices, both very sweet, kept 
up a duet of never-flagging talk; they seemed as 
lost to the rest of us as if we had been hundreds 
of miles away. 

This lasted. till sugar-water, wine, and biscuits 
were handed round, and the party broke up. 

We walked along the Boulevards moodily. 
For the first time we had nothing to say to each 
other about the evening’s amusement; formerly 
it had been how well So-and-So had played 
whist; what clever things So-and-So had said ; 
how exquisitely Mademoiselle Euphrosine had 
played this or that movement of Beethoven’s, 
etc. 

‘‘Confound Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s Thurs- 
days,” said Aleck to me, surlily. ‘‘ I would give 
them up to-morrow vere it not for the good op- 
portunity it is of speaking French.” 3 

**For my part,” Krebs said, with an affecta- 
tion of gayety, ‘*the spirit of Mademoiselle Eu- 
phrosine’s Thursdays has only now begun.” 

Pontremoly said nothing till we reached our 
quarters on the Quai St. Michel. When the 
others had taken their keys and gone off to bed 
he accompanied me to my room, evidently seek- 
ing a téte-a-téte. He threw himself on the sofa, 
with an unusual expression of face, half troubled, 
half joyful. Pontremoly had always trusted me, 
and loved me better than the others, and I re- 
garded him in the light of a young and petted 
brother. 

**Is she not an angel to look at?” he asked ; 
‘fand an angel she is. Yet, do you know, Light- 
foot, I almost wish I had never seen her.” 

Never see her again,” I cfied. ‘*'The rem- 
edy is in your own hands.” 

‘“*Tam not joking,” Pontremoly added, smiling 
his own wayward, winning smile; ‘* and I do not 
mind tellinggmy strange-fancies to you, for you 
respect them. Mark, then, what I say. I feel 
as sure that Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s niece is 
my Fate as I.am of my own existence.” 

“* My dear fellow,” I answered, “‘ every pretty 
face is a man’s fate by:turns. Remember Adri- 
enne; remember Emilie.” 

**Oh! what have they in common with There- 
sine?” he said. ‘‘ But wait for the evidence of 
my words. It may come to-morrow. It may 
come ten years hence. Come it surely will, and 
the day will be a day of fate for us all.” 

‘Of what use is it to contradict a madman or » 
genius? Pontremoly had ever been the spoiled 


child of our, little fraternity, by virtue of his 


sweet, impulsive temper, his winning looks, his 
happy way of doing things; and he had ever 
been a riddle to us. The strangest theories 
floated through his brain upon every social and 
metaphysical question. To-day he would be 
deep in Fourierism; to-morrow in the Hegelian 
philosoghy. 
ent only in his inconsistency. 

From that day Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s 
Thursdays became the turning-point in our ex- 
istence. Krebs, Aleck, and myself betook our- 
selves to the study of Italian, in which Pontre- 
moly assisted us with a zeal we could only at- 
tribute to excessive confidence. Without a doubt 
he imagined Theresine to have fallen in love with 
him.” Be that as it may, we all set out on the 
same race; and if Pontremoly were the swiftest 
runner there was always the chance that some 
stone might trip him up. 

Certainly Theresine was very kind to us all. 
She was of so childlike and caressing a nature 
that it seemed impossible to her to pain any one 
of us by a slight, however unintentional. With- 
out the slightest shade of coquetry she distributed 
smiles and words so impartially that it would have 
been impossible for an outsider to gness at the 


most favored loves, and declared 
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all the afternoon. 


He was like a chameleon, consist- 
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to each other that we were frantically in love; 
at the same time we acknowledged, sub e * 
Pontremoly’s chances to be immeasurably the 
greater. 

Aleck alone ‘maintained an icy silence as to his 
feelings. He sat up till midnight poring over an 
Italian grammar and phrase-book. He dined off 
bread and soupe maigre every Thursday, in order 
to buy Theresine a bouquet. 
dearly loved skeleton for the sake of buying a 
dress-coat. _ 

Aleck was the least popular among us; but 
we felt bound to acknowledge that he, if any one, 
deserved to carry off the prize. _ 


IL.—THE SECOND THURSDAY. 
Tuurspay succeeded Thursday, bringing its 


portion of joy or disappointment to each of us. 


as chance might be. If Theresine smiled upon 
Krebs—stout, jolly, spectacled Krebs—he be- 
came a person the gods might envy. If There- 
sine had withheld a kind word from myself, I 
declared my cup of wréetchedness to be full to the 
brim, and my comrade believed me. 
_ We had all mastered a little Italian now, 
and as Theresine could speak charming broken 
French, Pontremoly’s supremacy was at an end. 
Wayward in ali things, he was equally wayward 
in, love-making.. What would have disconcerted 
most lovers seemed a cause of satisfaction to him, 
and instead of: fesenting the advantages we had 
already gained, he positively put others in our 
way. 
~ **He wishes to give us all fair play,” Aleck 
said more than once, smiling bitterly ; Krebs and 
I acknowledged the fact with a better grace than 
the Scotchman. 

_We were now in the month of June, and one 
Thursday Mademoiselle Euphrosine invited us 
to spend the afternoon with her party in the 
Bois de Boulogne, instead of giving the usual 
reception. | 

To a set of poor, hard-working, friendless 


students like ourselves, a gala day had always 


come like a godsend; but a gala day in the so- 
ciety of ‘Theresine seemed too good to be true. 
We dressed ourselves @ [ Anglais, with straw 
hats, and flowers in our button-hole, and set off 
to the rendezvous in great exhilaration. 

The day was:superb. Mademoiselle Euphro- 
sine’s toilet. was the delight of all her visitors 
excepting Theresine’s lovers. She looked—at a 
distance—like a shepherdess on a piece of Dres- 
den china, what with her broad-brimmed straw 
hat trimmed with rose-buds, her fanciful blue 
hodice, and long white dress bordered with blue. 
On her arm she carried a dainty scarf matching 
the dress, and in one hand atiny parasol. What 
she wanted in youthfulness she made up by ani- 
mation. No wonder Monsieur Laguesse was in 
a seventh heaven. ; 

And Theresine? She needed no superficial 
allurements of the milliner, looking in her cheap 
blue gown and old-fashioned brown hat as lovely 
as the Madonnas of Raphael and Murillo. Her 
bright, gold-brown hair ‘hung curling in childish 
fashion about her neck ; her sweet mouth smiled 
**celestial rosy red;” her large, dreamy eyes 
looked bluer, more pathetic than ever. 

' For an hour or two we wandered among the 

green alleys, then resorted to a little restaurant 
on the borders of the fairy-like little lake south- 
wagsd of the Bois, and partook of ices. Mon- 
Feur Laguesse proposed that the gentlemen 
should treat the ladies to a row, and though 
such an act of gallantry was sure to entail the 
sacrifice of a dinner or breakfast, we hailed the 
proposal eagerly. 

Mademoiselle Euphrosine divided the party 
warily, arranging Theresine to the care of Aleck 
and myself, requiring Pontremoly and Krebs as 
cavaliers to two of the younger young ladies of 
the party. The plain truth must be told, that 
we were less entertaining than our Italian and 
German comrades, so that we were indebted to 
the privilege by very reason of our inferiority. 
But Pontremoly, for the first time, acted like a 
jealous lover. With a swift, snake-like move- 
ment he possessed himself of the Scotchman’s 
seat beside Theresine, seized the oar, and put off. 

Aleck turned deadly white, and holding up his 
fist, shook it in Pontremoly’s face. Pontremoly 
only laughed defiance, and. as the boat glided 
away shouted, in a mocking voice, ‘‘I give you 
my next chance!” 


‘¢ You shall pay the price of this first!” shouted | 


back Aleck in return. 


« Then we saw him deprecate Mademoiselle | 


Euphrosine’s suave interference by angry ges- 
tures, and without a word of adieu or apology 
to the others, stride off in the direction of Paris. 
Theresine reproved Pontremoly for his unkind 
behavior to'ce pauvre Ecossais ; but he answered 
lightly, and was in the most extravagant spirits 
He sang, he laughed, he im- 
provised games, he acted the minstrel and pierrot 
alternately. When we joined the others I no- 
ticed that he fell back with Theresine, and whis- 
pered earnestly to her. She replied in low, trem- 
bling tones. I fancied I heard the sound of 
sobs. Pontremoly looked pale and agitated aft- 
er the adieux were made, and taking hold of my 
arm, proposed that we should leave Krebs to fol- 
low his own behests and stroll home together. 

** What a fool that good Aleck must be,” he 
said, ** to think that his passion or his rage can 
divide Theresine and myself! You're an En- 
glishman, Lightfoot, and a person to be trusted ; 
of course, it’s as plain as daylight how matters 
stand between her and me.” 

I could not deny that he appeared Theresine’s 
fayored love, and I said so. 

‘** That’s well said,” he went on; ‘‘ but now I 
have a strange thing to confide to you. Some- 
thing—I know not what—tells me that though 
Theresine loves me, and though I would die for 
her, we shall not be long together. Aleck’s 
chance will come then.” He broke into a wild 
laugh, adding: ‘‘ Let him use it as best he may. 


He pawned his 


But now I want to talk to you of ourselves. J 
shall soon. have to leave Theresine.” 

I answered him lightly, taking this new thought 
as only the thousandth of nine hundred and nine- 
ty-nine vagaries, 

‘Turn philosopher ere it may be too late, my 
friend,” I said. ‘‘'There is no time like the 
present.” 

‘* What business have we to talk of time?” he 
said. ‘‘ Time is but the succession of such events 
as are assigned to us.  Theresine in the spirit 
must be mine always, though in the flesh we may 
be divided next week, ay, to-morrow !” ; 

‘¢On my word,” I answered, ‘* you make light 
of lovers’ partings. Come, now, confess that you 
will not be very melancholy, very lachrymose !” 

“¢ Jest at me, mock me as you will,” he added, 
coldly ; ‘‘the time for jesting is short. Did [ 
not tell you that my fate was coming, Light- 
foot? When it comes, you will jest nopsmore.” 

Then he left me. We had strolled together 


‘the length of the Avenue des Champs Elysécs, 


and parted at the Place de Concorde. Pontre- 
moly entered the Tuileries gardens, bound home- 
ward—we lived on the Quai St. Michel—and I 
turned down the Rue de Rivoli. , 

But I had hardly walked a dozen yards before 
a hand was laid upon my shoulder, and a famil- 
iar voice called my name. , 

It was Pontremoly. . 

‘¢T did not mean to part from you in anger, 
just now,” he said, ‘and I want to say some- 
thing to you for once and for all that has been 
on my mind for a long time. Will you promise 
to stand by Theresine, and be a true friend to her 
whatever happens ?” 

I would have answered him lightly, but his 
look forbade. Grasping his hand firmly, I gave 
the promise. ‘Then he thanked me with a satis- 
fied, though melancholy, smile, and we parted. 

I watched him over the street—graceful as a 
fawn, beautiful as an Apollo—with mixed feel- 
ings of envy and compassion. How winning and 
gifted he was! How, women loved him! Yet 
‘something told me that his lot was not a lot to 
ovet. 

: I sat up working till midnight, but Pontre- 
moly did not return, A vague feeling of uneasi- 
ness took possession of me. Had the two rivals 
met to quarrel afresh? Had Aleck struck a 
fierce blow in unconsidered haste? Was our 


pleasant fraternity broken up forever? All these 


misgivings crossed my mind as I lay wakeful till 
the morning dawned. : 


Ill.—_THE MYSTERY. 


Wuen I awoke, the sun stood high in the 
heavens, and Krebs was by my bedside with a 
letter in his hand. 

‘¢ Now for the great and. inscrutable mystery,” 
he said. ‘‘ Pontremoly has never come home, 
but this note was left at the house-door early, 
and will, doubtless, explain every thing.” 

I rubbed my eyes and turned over the missive 
inquisitively. 

‘¢ Don’t keep a fellow in suspense,” Krebs cried, 
with impatience. ‘‘ What if it prove a mere 
case of elopement after all ?” 

Then I tore open the envelope and read the 
following, written closely and deliberately in Pon- 
tremoly’s effeminate hand: —. 

‘¢ T follow the beckoning finger of Fate without 
looking back. Remember your promise, and be a 
brother to Theresine.” 

For a moment we looked into each other’s 
eyes in blank amazement. Then all broke into 
one cry of horrified dismay. 

‘‘Barmherziger Gott!” exclaimed Krebs, turn- 
ing pale. ‘‘The poor lad has not committed 
suicide ?” 

~** What motive. should he have for such a 
deed ?” I said, trembling with undefined appre- 
‘hension. 

‘*None, except madness,” Krebs answered, 
wiping the drops of perspiration from his brow. 
‘¢ And Pontremoly has always seemed half mad 
tome. But let us hear what Aleck has to say.” 

‘¢ Am I the madman’s keeper ?” said an angry 
voice; and, looking up, we beheld Aleck, who 
stood in the doorway, paler and more aghast than 
ourselves. | 

“You don’t think I’ve murdered him, do you ?” 
he said, laughing grimly. 

There was a somewhat awkward pause. At 
last Krebs asked, quite naturally,, whether. Aleck 
and Pontremoly had fought on the previous 
night. 

Aleck glared angrily from one to the other of 
us, and took an impatient turn in the room. | 

‘* Of course I should have fought him, had-he 


given me the chance, and perhaps murdered him y 


—who knows ?” he said, *‘ but he clearly kept out 
of my way. You may look incredulous, Light- 
foot; you may stare, Krebs: that is my reading 
of the poor fool’s prating about the finger of 
Fate. He was afraid of me,” and then Aleck — 
laughed—“‘ afraid of me, and not, perhaps, with- . 
out good reason.” 

Aleck’s manner was so excited and suspicious 
that Krebs and myself felt thankful when he 
went off to his daily,work at the Sorbonne. We 
wanted to talk overfthe matter of Pontremoly’s - 
disap calmly and dispassionately, and 
how could we do it with Aleck present in such a 
mood ? 

‘¢Of course, Aleck is as innocent of any harm 
to sy old comrade as myself,” Krebs said, add- 
ing, with a grimace, ‘‘ though I wouldn't stand 
in his shoes for something if Pontremoly never 
turns up.” 

‘« He will not be suspected ?” I said. 

Krebs shrugged his shoulders. — 

‘‘If a man disappears somebody. must be sus- 
pected of foul play, and who so likely as the per- 
‘son known to have threatened him the day be- 
fore ?” 

We talked a long time, and at last came to the 
conclusion that, if Pontremoly did not appear in 
a week’s time, we would hand over his letters, 
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keys, etc., to the police. Of our consternation, 
as day succeeded day—of our confidence in to- 
morrow’s chance—of our blind hopes—of our 
still blinder solutions of the mystery—I need not 
speak. All our fellow-participators in the de- 
lights of Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s Thursdays 
took part in our suspense and sorrow. By their 
advice, the facts of the case were laid before a 
commissary of the police, and Aleck was sub- 
jected to a judicial examination that was any 
thing but agreeable. Pontremoly, however, not 
to be proved dead, how was Aleck to be proved 
murderer ? 

For several days our quiet little apartments were 
besieged by magnificent-looking gens d’armes, 
who peered into every corner, and almost took 
us all into custody because we could no® manu- 
facture proofs. : 

During this unhappy time, Aleck’s conduct 


was most extraordinary. No vestige of evidence. 


marked him as guilty of any thing beyond the 
shaken fist and the muttered threat in the Bois 
de Boulogne. There alike proofs and probability 


came to a stand-still, since there was nothing to ; 
show that the rivals had met again. 


But Aleck’s 
attitude was willfully, persistently that of a con- 
science-smitten man. He seemed to take a 
weird delight in the mesh of suspicious circum- 
stances in which he found himself. He would 
so improve upon the chances against him, that 
there were times when Krebs and myself trem- 
bled, as if indeed we were in the presence of a 
murderer. 
mood, or—to put the thing into plain words— 
suspicion, however much we might try to con- 
ceal it, filled him with eerie exultation. Laying 
hold on some chain of circumstantial evidence, 


finer than Ariadne’s thread, he would force us 


to follow him through labyrinthine thickets of 
guilt and darkness till we came to the full light 
of the horrible truth. Then with a grim chuckle 
of satisfaction—‘‘ Don’t you see it?” he would 
cry, looking from one to the other. ‘*It must 
be I and no other on whose shoulders the crime 
of Pontremoly’s disappearance rests.” 

For a time our ceful little mansarde be- 


came a very den of discord. One moment Aleck | 


turned upon us for slighting or insulting him; 
the next, for being too kind to a wretch who 
would bear the brand of Cain'to his dying day. 
But here the influence of Mademoiselle Eu- 
phrosine’s Thursdays came liké balm—healing, 
soothing, restoring. The sisters really bewailed 
the loss of their youngest, most gifted, and most 
beautiful guest—for, as I have before sdid, Pon- 


_ tremoly had the face of a youtig g0d*—moreover, 


they felt much for the misery that had befallen 
his boon companions. Accordingly, we were 
féted and petted. like convalescent children or 
prodigal sons. Each succeeding Thursday was 
made, in some sort, a surprise by means of new 
guests or new amusements. Mademoiselle Eu- 
phrosine borrowed novels for us without num- 
ber; Mademoiselle Antoinette invited us to téte- 
a-téte intellectual breakfasts. Under this kind- 
ly feminine influence Krebs and myself gradually 
recovered our spirits, while Aleck recovered his 
sanity, And Theresine? 

Her conduct was even more inexplicable than 
that of Aleck, since it did not change. She had 
ever been gay and sad by turns—the one to-day, 
the other to-morrow; cl¥angeful as the winds 
and seas, it was always doubtful in which mood 
we should4ind her. Either she was an incom- 
parable actress, or Pontremoly’s disappearance 
affected her less than it did any of us. She 
talked of him to all of us in a strain of mingled 
enthusiasm and triumph. She even entered into 
the never-ending discussions upon the ‘mystery 
without apparent flinching. Had she any heart, 
this young Southerner, with her enchanting smiles 
and chameleon eyes? Did she mask an inward 
despair under the semblance of unconcern ? Was 
she privy to this terrible silence? Was she a 
traitor to him, to herself, to us all? 

I had made many overtures of friendliness, in 
compliance with my poor friend’s request, but 
met with rebuffs only. ‘Theresine would lightly 
deprecate the proffered service with a smile or a 
sophism. Again and again I endeavored to ful- 
fill the sacred trust confided to me, again and 
again to fail. At last my patience gave way, 
and I spoke out. 

It happened one evening that I féund myself 
alone on the sofa with Theresine. The rest of 
the party were engaged in a loud and animated 
social discussion, and there was no fear of our 
conversation being overheard. 

** Mademoiselle,” I said, in Italian, “Y~ am 
sad to see you so gay. \Pontremoly was a\rare 
lover—yet you smile, yousing, you dance! Mtst 
1 believe that vou are heartless? Must I believe 
that, Worse still, you are untrue? Pardon me, 
mademoiselle, if, as the friend deputed by Pon- 
tremoly to watch over you, I speak out the 
thought of my heart, knowing all the while that 
it must give you pain.” 

She looked at me with all the pathos of her 
sweet eyes, her lips trembled, her dimpled cheeks 
grew pale; and, bending low, she whispered with 
apparent @ffort: 

monsieur, do not judge me Have 
patience; trust me a little longer. 1 am indeed 
true to him.” eee 

‘¢ And have you any hope?” I asked. 

‘**‘ How can I despair?” she said. ‘‘ If he were 
dead, I know that his spirit would not dwell apart 
from mine. He believed that too.” 

‘* You will be happy till then?” I said, ie he 
time possessed by the young girl’s strange faith. 

‘T shall hope till then; and even this silence? 
worse than death, does not divide true lovers,” 
she answered, passionately. ‘* What, indeed, is 
separation in the letter, since in the spirit it can 
not exist ?” 

More of this strange talk we held that night, 
and then I learned, for the first time, how thar- 
oughly Pontrémoly had imbued this fresh young 
nature with his fatalistic notions and dreamy 


Our concern, discomfort, transient — 


pantheism. ‘Theresine, who looked and seemed - 


so childlike, could understand better than any 
of us the exquisitely harmonious and ‘giftec 
being whom we all loved so well and moarned 
so bitterly. 
For the first time Theresine’s actions became 
tran nt to me as the waters of a brooklet 
bubbling over pebbles. She believed too'strong- 
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ly in the supernatural doctrines with which Pon- | 


tremoly had imbued her to despair, or even 
doubt as yet. Thus explained, her cheerfulness 
was no longer heartless, her belief in the future 
no longer a chimera. 

But for us, who could not cherish the same 
hopes, or console ourselves with the same as- 
surance of revelation by-and-by, the mystery 
became as a nightmare, and time did not re- 
move it from our souls, 


IV.—THE LAST THURSDAY. 

Tuvus months wore on; and if we did not 

grow reconciled to the mysterious loss of our 
comrade, at least we began to look upon it as 
inevitable, and consequently ‘to be endured. 
Any thing like a vestige of evidence never ap- 
peared. Gradually the police ceased to grum- 
ble, and the public to make inquiry. A young 
medical student had disappeared—an Italian— 
given to queer hallucinations and somewhat un- 
orthodox notions about life and social destiny, 
voila tout.. The Parisian world has: too much 
on its hands to concern itself beyond the mo- 
ment about so small an affair. 
. Exactly a year after the rueful day on which 
we had lost sight of Pontremoly,;-Mademoiselle 
Euphrosine gave a more important Thursday 
than usual. Im the first place, the courtship of 
twenty years seemed likely to come to an end; 
for, in conseqttence of having received a small 
legacy, Monsieur Laguesse had made our hostess 
an offer of marriage; in the second, our term of 
study was drawing to a close, and before Made- 
moiselle Euphrosine should have reopened her 
salon as Madame Laguesse, we were sure to be 
leagues away from Paris. Krebs was about to 
return to Stuttgard; Aleck had accepted the 
post of surgeon on board a steamer in the Mes- 
sageries Imperiales; I, too, reluctantly saw my- 
self drifting into that most stagnant of respecta- 
ble careers, a country practice. With regard to 
Theresine, our feélings remained much the same, 
excepting that Aleck grew more hopeful as the 
time of separation grew near. 

“* There is no actounting for the ways of wo- 
men,” he said to me one day, confidentially. 
‘*Theresine has given me a promise.” 

I looked up in amazement. 

** You may well want to know more,” he said ; 
‘* but I have only this to tell you. If ever There- 
sine accepts a second lover, I am he.” 

This hope, which I could but regard as decep- 


. tive as the landscape of a mirage, buoyed him up: 


to the last. He paid court to her with a persist- 
ency that would have been ludicrous in another 
man, but was pathetic in him. He determined 
to make money, so that the wooing, if ever it 
came to that, should be done in a shower of 
gold. In fact, there were no bounds either to 
his infatuation or his blindness. 

On this last gala evening that we were all to 
spend together, he had laid out five francs on a 
bouquet of exquisite roses, which he presented 
immediately on entering the room. They were 
hardly needed to heighten Theresine’s loveliness 
that night. She no longer wore a child’s stuff 
frock, and secluded herself in an obscure corner 
of the room. Dressed in white, her golden hair 
braided about her exquisitely shaped head, and 
adorned with a wreath of blush roses, a trans- 
parent silvery scarf falling over her shoulders, 
her lips, cheeks, and eyes aglow with excite- 
ment—what wonder that we all wished Made- 
moiselle Euphrosine’s Thursdays but just begun ? 


Doubtless Theresine’s piquant beauty and naive 


character had been developing for months past ; 
but to us the child seemed to have merged into 
the maiden as if by magic. 
learned this vivacity, this repartee, this delight- 
ful art of pleasing and tormenting in a breath ? 
Who had taught her the woman’s way of deli- 
cious cruelty, of fascinating unkindness ? 


** What fools you and I have been?” whis-_ 


pered Krebs at my elbow. ‘‘ The race is to the 
swift, and the battle to the strong. We might 
have stepped into Pontremoly’s shoes had we set 
our minds to it.” 

He joined the whist players. I sat down at 
the piano, and turned over Mademoiselle Eu- 
‘phrosine’s music-book, alas! for the last time. 
Aleck had no eye but for Theresine. About 
ten o’clock little Antoinette prepared tea, and 
the vociferation was hushed for a while. Made- 
moiselle Euphrosine and her betrothed pathetic- 
ally divided a plaisir biscuit between them, and 
sat munching it, with sentiment, side by side. 
A semicircle of nondescript visitors occupied the 
sofa, sipping tea and talkingscandal. Krebs and 
Aleck had been summoned to assist with the tea- 
cups, and stood apart contemplating every one by 
turns. Theresine, for the only time that evening, 


sat alone, and precisely in the same spot where 


we had first seen her sitting months and months 
ago. I remembered how Pontremoly had taken 
the coveted place beside her, leaving us all so 
boyishly jealous, and then the great mystery of 
our poor friend's disappearance forced itself upon 
my mind as if it were a thing of to-day. 

Must it remain forever unsolved? I said to 
myself, with fierce impatience. 
each our ways, nay, down to our graves, an 
never unriddle the awful game that Fate has 
played with us? If this is so, then indeed are 
the fatalists to be envied, who console them- 
selves with the assurance that all is foredoomed 
from the beginning of time; one thought, aphis- 
like, generates thousands; and as I stond thus, 
thinking so little of the scene and the life pres- 
ent with me, launching so recklessly into inscrn- 
table circumstances, many minutes had passed. 


Where had she. 


Must we go |} 
d |, taking up my bedroom candle, ‘‘ but for Heaven's 
. Sake don’t ask me to be umpire.” 


have seen.” 


WEEKLY. 
When this mood of intense retrospection was | 
over, I looked-up involuntarily. ‘The women 
coquetted, the men flattered, the lights gleamed; 
but Theresine was no longer alone. 
~' Was I dreaming, or was it indeed Pontremoly 
who sat beside her, his face intent, his slight fig- 
ure leaning forward, his fingers toying with the 
flowers that lay on her lap, his whole attitude re- 
calling that evening on which he had first taught 
us to envy him? . 

I felt as if turning to stone; I could not utter 
a word; I could not lift my hand; I’could only 

ze and gaze with increasing bewilderment. 

ow came he Ahere, and thus? Why had he 
entered secretly? Why did no one notice his 
presence ? 

A voice at my elbow refreshed my clouded 
senses, as cold water rouses the swooning. It 
was Aleck who was speaking. Pale, his hair 
bristled, his eyes dilating, he lifted an unsteady 
54 in the direction of Pontremoly, and whis- 


pered : | 

**See, he is going—he is gone! Oh! Light- 
foot, what have we two seen to-night?” 

I looked up. The chair beside Theresine was 
vacant. She sat gazing at it, pale but calm. 

** Do you think she saw—it—him ?” asked Al- 
eck, under his breath. ‘‘ Speak to her, Light- 
foot; I can not.” 

I drew him a little aside, and tried to reason 
away our strange hallucination. The empty 
chair, the unconcerned faces of the guests, The- 
resine’s composure—all went to prove that we 
had been the victims of our own excited fancy. 
I did not wish to believe myself nor any one 
else subject to supernatural influences; and is 
it not a well-known fact in physiological histor; 
that the brain in a diseased-state of activity can 
produce an outward edwdoy of the unseen spirit- 
ual conception ? 

** My dear fellow,” I said, ‘‘ granted that we 
have both been under a delusion—what more 
likely ?—but do not magnify the delusion into a 
supernatural manifestation. Doubtless you were 
thinking, as I was, of Pontremoly. Was it not 
natural that imagination should do the rest, and 
seem to present him in living reality before us ?” 

He shook his head incredulously and was about 
to answer, when Mademoiselle Antoinette came 
up with lemonade. We were compelled to ac- 
cept it, and her company also. When we were 
released the party had begun to disperse; The- 
resine was not to be seen; and, after lingering 
in the deserted salon for some time, politeness 
bade us to depart. | : 

**Theresine is gone to bed, somewhat over- 
come with the evening’s excitement, pauvre en- 
Sante,” Mademoiselle Euphrosine said, apolo- 
getically: ‘* but call and make your adieux to- 
morrow, gentlemen; we must not spoil such a 
pleasant evening by making them now.” 

We went away, therefore, and betook ourselves 
homeward along the still brilliantly-lighted Bou- 
levards. For atime no one spoke, neither Aleck 
nor myself feeling at all disposed to allude to the 
crowning event of so many strange ones linked 
with Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s Thursdays. We 
noticed that Krebs, for his part, seemed equally 
abstracted. At last he said, speaking with con- 
siderable effort : 

‘*T wonder what you two will think of me 
when I tell you that, if ever I saw any one or 
any thing in-my life, I saw Pontremoly, or Pon- 
tremoly’s image, sitting by Theresine’s side to- 
night. “I couldn’t be drunk on sirop &@ groseilles 
and weak tea. Men do not turn mad all in a 
moment. Yet I saw him! How I wish that 
some one else had seen him too!” 

We stopped short and looked into each other’s 
eager faces. ‘ 

Krebs read our secret at a glance. 

‘* You saw him—and you ?” he cried, turning 
from Aleck to myself. ‘* Are we all mad alike ? 


‘Are we to believe that there are doppel-gdngers 


in the world? or are we dreaming ?” 

We tried to compare our experiences soberly, 
and they coincided with almost complete exact- 
ness. Each of us had fallen into a long train of 


reflections, beginning with the first evening of 


Theresine’s appearance in Mademoiselle Euphro- 
sine’s salon, and ending with our poor friend’s 
strange fate. Each had felt the same impatience 
at the mystery enshrouding it ; each had recalled 
Pontremoly’s attitude of happy abandonment, 
while we stood looking on, so foolishly envious! 
Krebs was fain to accept the supernatifral in- 
terpretation only, and Aleck leaned toward his 
way of thinking; but I combated it with all the 
force of which I was capable. I entertained a 
wholesome horror of mystic and spiritual influ- 


-ences, and would not confess to the-somewhat 
natural awe that had in the first instance taken 


ion of me. 3 

*¢ You must remember,” I urged, as we talked 
over the matter into the small hours, ‘‘ that we 
have all been working with abnormal activity 
during the past: week for our examination. If 
we were to go on at this rate much longer we 
should be in a high fever, and my only der 
is that Pontremoly’s apparition is the first we 

**T have not a shadow of doubt,” Aleck an- 
swered, “* that Pontremoly is dead, and that this 
was the warning. Treat the matter lightly as 
you will, Lightfoot, I think my own thoughts 
about it. When my father died at the taking of 
Sebastopol, my mother saw him unlatch our gar- 
den gate and enter. When my great-uncle—” 

‘* Settle it between you as you like,” I said, 


And I went to bed, heart-sick and heart-sore 
with the events of Mademoiselle Euphrosines 
Thursdays from first to last. 


V._THE THREADS UNRAVELED. 


Tue next day and the next we called at Ma- 
demoiselle ¥ ine’s, but Theresine did not 


appear. The poor child, said the, ladies, had | 


been suffering from feverish headache ever since 
their last soirée, and could not be induced to 
rise from her bed. 


‘“*My own idea,” Mademoiselle Euphrosine - 


said, lightly, “‘is that the child is suffering 
from mal de pays, and, if so, the sooner we 
send her back to her parents in Italy the bet- 
ter, though it would be a thousand pities to leave 
off cultivating that fine voice of hers.” 

Must we, then, leave Paris withott seeing 
Theresine for the last time? Aleck recklessly 
threw up his appointment at the eleventh hour, 
determined to have his promised word of adieu. 
Krebs put off his journey to the Vaterland for a 
week or two, gallantly bent upon acting the faith- 
ful knight to the last. I was in no particular 
hurry to get back to England, and thus it hap- 
pened that Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s wedding 
drew near, and found us still in Paris. 

Theresine continued to remain invisible, and 


| our messages, flowers, and other attentions 


brought nothing but a word or two of thanks 
by way of return. One afternoon Aleck came 
back from his daily visit of inquiry with a white 
face. 

** She iggery ill,” he gasped out. ‘‘ Even Ma- 
acknowledges it. They 
have got a doctor at last.” 


We were all anxious enough, but Aleck’s mis- 
| ery was terrible to witness. He could-not sleep, 


he could not eat, he could not rest any where. 
His time was spent in hovering about Mademoi- 
selle Euphrosine’s appartement, doing little er- 
rands for the troubled ladies, fetching Theresine’s 
medicines, ete. At this time poor Aleck himself 
looked like an*apparition, so ghastly pale, so at- 
tenuated, so hollow-eyed was he; and we were 
all too much absorbed in Theresine’s illness to 
think of the strange events that had gone before. 
Pontremoly’s memory ceased to trouble us fora 
while. 

At last the crisis came. ‘Theresine died. ‘Of 
Krebs’s distress and my own, of Mademoiselle 
Euphrosine’s and her sister’s concern, of poor 
Aleck’s frenzy, need I speak? These awful ca- 
tastrophes darken every life by turns, and are 
mercifully softened by years of fure and after 
peace, or would be too hard to bear. We donot 
cease to suffer, but by God’s goodness, as time 
wears on, we cease to despair. 

Aleck’s state of mind became so terrible that, 
to prevent him from being taken off to a maison 
de fous, our kindly friend Krebs carried him off 
to Central America instead. | 

A gigantic scientific expedition, under Impe- 
rial auspices, was about to start, when the sur- 
geon selected to accompany it fell ill. Krebs 
obtained the appointment, coupled with the priv- 
ilege of taking a friend who would make himself 
useful. The two departed. When opportunity 
offered Krebs sent me letters, which, as time 
wore on, became satisfactory. He hoped that 
Aleck would come home, if not a happy, at least 


a resigned man, and spoke of the expedition as : 


‘one of great excitement and adventure. 
For myself, I remained in Paris, determined 


to make a last effort on behalf of the mystery so « 


vital to us all. Circumstances had occurred in 
my family affairs which improved my position, 


and rendered the so-dreaded country practice no . 
In a word, I had inherited - 


longer obligatory. 
some money. My efforts, and consequent suc- 
cess, will be best told by the following letter 
which I wrote to Krebs and Aleek about six 
months from the time of their departure: 


Dear Krens Atecx,—I have at last something 
to tell you about our beloved lost friends, Theresine 
and Pontremoly. As soon as Mademoizeile Euphro. 
sine’s marriage was over, I did all in my power tuo 
possess myself of Mademoiselle Antoinette’s confi- 

‘dence. I won’t waste your time and my own by de- 
scribing the artifices and enumerating the shifts to 
which the little woman's persistent reticence drove 
me. Make love to herI could not do, but I Rit upon 
a happy compromise. I poured gifte upon her as if I 
had been a lover, and took her to sights and spectacles 
as if I were her consin from the country. * And at last 
I had my reward. Shetold meunder the strictest se- 
crecy—I need not say to you, verbum sap—the follow- 
ing facts concerning our r Theresine’s death : 

‘The day before she died she told her aunt that she 
had been persuaded of Pontremoly'’s presence during 
their last ‘ Thursday,’ and that the manifestation#had 
convinced her of his death. Being — further on 
this point, she said that Pontremoly’s disappearance 
was most likely to be accounted for by the fact of his 
having joined an Italian secret society, to which some 
of her owh relations belonged. Pontremoly had al- 
ways warned her that he might be summoned on some 
secret and dangerous mission at any moment, admon- 
ished her to livafor the regeneration of Italy, and to 
convert others to the good canse. 

*“*Now these facts pointed to either of two conclu- 
sions. Pontremoly had been secretly sent out of the 
country by the police, or he had fallen a victim tosome 
—s antagonist while fulfilling the behests of his 

aternity. 

** But a to arrive at any thing like ultimate truth? 
To go to Italy seemed the — rational plan; yet it 
was not without ry ook and doubts. The nfost cau- 
tious person would hardly fai) to be caught trippin 
on such delicate ground as that of Italian liberty, anc 
months and years might elapse before any result were 
obtained. 

“J started for Italy, however, and after many fruit- 
less journeys—to Theresine’s old home, for instance, 
and to‘the little country town where resided Pontre- 
moly’s old fathgr—hetook myself to Rome, and there, 
en voyageur, pitsued my inquiries as circumspectly as 

uld. 

we meet F will tell you all; till then it 
fices to say that Pontremoly met with his death while 
fulfilling what to him was a sacred errand. It is a 
consolation to know that though his ‘fate’ came, as 
he used to say, so prematurely, and from the hand of 
an assassin, he died for the cause he loved so well— 
namely, Italian freedom. 5 | 

‘*‘ Poor Pontremoly and poor Theresine! I have to- 
day placed oulne wreaths of immortelles upon her 
lonely little grave in the Cimeti¢te Montmartre. You 
can easily find it if you inquire for the grave of Miirger, 
the novelist. It lies to the left of the same alley. 

A 
I can afford to ask you to come and see me now, beiug 
comparatively a rich man. Come a8 soon as you can 
and, over our*tigars and coffee, we will talk over old 
days and qjd friends. Yours always, | 

““Haggy Licutroor.” 


With. this letter properly ends my story. I 
add, however, that my comrades are both 
prospering, and that even Aleck is able to recall 
calmly the strange events connected with Ma- 
Euphrosine’s Thursdays. | 


nd, flow, good-by! I am off to England at last. 
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LAST MILE OF THE PACIFIC RA{LROAD—MINGLING OF EUROPEAN WITH ASIATIC LABORERS.—Sxercuep sy A. R. Wavp. 
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BURNING OF STEAMERS AT 
CINCINNATI. 


We illustrate on page 349 the Sekstrous con- 
filagration which took place on the Ohio River, at 
( incinnati. on the morning of May 12. A little 
before two o'clock a fire broke out in the Clifton, 
caused, it is supposed, by the upsetting of a lamp. 
Five steamers were lying in close proximity, and 
above these six others. In less than half an 
hour the six steamers below were “destro red, 
nearly all of them being burned to the rs 
elge. Those on board the Clifton were just able 
1 escape with their lives, so rapid was the con- 
flagration. Before the earliest engines could 
reach the scene four of the boats were already 
in flames. The beat was so intense that they 
coald only approach the boats with the greatest 
But their daring was equal ‘to the 
emergency, and they fought their fierce foe at 


close quarters. Some.of the boats had on board 
a large quantity of oil, and as the barrels caught 
fire they floated out into the river, and then down 


. the stream, making it ja stream of burning fire. 


The Kentucky shore was lighted up, and the 
flames showed its banks filled with spectators 
drawn from their beds |by the magnificent spec- 
tacle. 

A deck-hand was burned to death on the Chj- 
fon, and it is reported that five hands on the 
(Cheyenne suffered a similar fate. Three or four 
men from the Darling were drowned in their 
attempt to get ashore. ‘The loss ‘of property 
amounted to nearly $1,000,000, eXclusive of 
Cares ». 


CORAL. 


THe part played by the coral animal in the 
history of the world is so great and important as 
to astonish all but those who know and under- 
stand the power of Him who ordains strength 
out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, who 
comprehendeth the dust of the earth in a meas- 
ure, and ‘“*taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing. ° Whether we look backward or to the 
present time, we see how great a part has been 
assigned to the snrall creature of whose charac- 


teristics antl works it is proposed to’ say some- 
thing in this paper. In the depths of the lime- 
stone and tertiary formation of.the earth’s crust 


there are substantial proofs of the antiquity.and > 


the laborious energy of the coral animal; and if 
we-look abroad at the present day, and see the 
meinitest changes which the results of this little 
‘catire’s industry are producing upon the face 
of the earth—or rather of the ocean—we shall 
ejually wonder at the wisdom and the might of 
that great God who makes all His creatures sub- 
serve the grand scheme of creation, and assigns 
™ some of the most insignificant among them 
the task of constructing ‘‘ continents to be.” 

With the works of the corallium—for by this 
name it will be convenient to call the coral ani- 
mal—in the past, we have here no concern. 
Suffice it to say that a peculiar formation, known 
to geologists as co&ba/lline raq, is called after the 
little creature, and ‘establishes the nobility of its 
peligree. .But the corallium’s function in the | 
present is still more important; to judge by what 
one sees of it in actual operation. Four distinct 
forms of dry land does the corallium make to ap- 
pear, though the material with which it builds is 
the same in all. ‘There are, of course, several 
styles of building, some of the animals choosing 
to build ciaborate and splendid work, while the 
great mass of this simple operative class, without. 
mitch taste and with only a general design, pile 
up a fabric more remarkable for its solidity and 
strength than for its beauty. .The sdme sort of 
creatare, however, is employed, the only differ- 
ence being g that with the corallium, as with the 
human being, there is +killed and unskilled labor 
ia the market, each doing good service, and nei- 
ther being quite independent of the other. Be- 
fere describing the little creature itself, let us | 
take a glance at its productions, which have been 
spoken of as so vast and so important. 

‘The works of -the coral are known as lagoon 
islands or atolls, encircling reefs, barrier reefs, 
aad coral Fringes. The first-named are rings of 
coral, varying in diameter, and inclosing a per- 
tion of the sea. They are rarely higher above 
the level of the sea than from six to twelve feet ; 
aud though some of them are larger, the av erage 
breadth of the solid coral rock forming the ring 
is not m@re than a quarter of a mile. In conse- 
quence -Gf this, they are frequently not discern- 
ible from seaward until the spectator is close 


them, and generally therefore within their 


dangerous influence. Sometimes—that is to 
say, when the atoll is not a very recent one— 
thiew are conspicuous by the cocoa-nat or pan-: 
danus trees, of which the seeds, brought from a 
distance of many hundreds, it may be thousands, 
of miles, by the great carrier the ocean, have 
taken root and formed a éovert for birds and i in- 


sects, Which assist materially in welding the 


crude coral mass, and in making habitable for 
malt that which by nature could yield him no 
comfort, though it might do him infinite harm. 
The size of these atolls varies considerably— 
the largest knewn is in the Maldive Archipelago, 
and is eighty-eight miles in length and nearly 
twenty in breadth; others, again. are not more 
than three-fourths of a mile across from edge to 
edge. The Pacific and Indian oceans are, par 
excellence, the homes of lagoon islands; in them 


tey flourish in countless multitudes, and fo 
one of the chief difficylties to snavigation, be- 
cause of their treacherous character, lying as 


they do almost perdius a little above the surface 
of the Water. © In many cases, however, it: is 
quite possible for ships, even those of large size; 

‘out of this nettle danger to pluck the flower 
safety ;” for if the channel by which communica- 
tion is ‘kept up between the surrounding sea ahd 
the interior of the atoll can only be discoy - 


—-— 


1 and be aces sal for thé passage of the ves- 


sel, there could not be any safer hiding-place 
from the wind, or surer covert from the tempest, 
than a lagoon island. Be the sea never so 
troubled outside the magic circle, roll the surf 
never so fiercely up and over the outer sides of 
the island, within the precincts of the lagoon it- 
self all is calm and quiet; and not only so, but | 
there is anchorage as well, though. outside the 
reef the deep-sea lead may show no bottom, 
Fifty fathoms would show a aoep 2 lagoon, twenty 
would be a more common and the bottom 
at that depth affords good holding for the an- 
chors. On the seaward side the coral shelves 
gradually to abut twenty-five fathoms, which is 
the depth at about two hundred yards away from 
the outer edge; beyond that the soundings sud- 
denly cease, and there is no bottom two yards 
away from where soundings were struck at twen- 
ty-five fathoms. U pon this gradually sloping side 
the sea-water breaks in a perfect fury of surf, with 
‘a roar so loud that it is often the first indication 
to the mariner of his approach to the neighbor- 
hood of danger. The sound of it may be htard 
many miles off. 

How are these atolls formed? At one time 
it was supposed that the cora/lium selected some 
site at the bottom of the sea, on which, with an 
infinite army of its fellows, it worked and piled 
till the structure, like another Tower of Babel, 
reached that height which, for wise purposes, it 
was not allowed to exceed—that it then became 
rock, upon which other rocks of a like nature 
moulded themselves, the mass growing until an 
island was formed. But the — of agglom- 
eration was not understood, and there was no- 
thing but conjecture on which to base the first 
part of the theory, which is now quite exploded. 
The belief now entertained by. scientific men is 
that lagoon islands are but the crowned heads of 
submerged mountains, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, of mountains the plains to which are the 
bottom of the ocean. The corallia, for reasons 
to be explained presently, have chosen to build 
on the: sunken mountain-head ; it is established 
as a matter of fact that they can not live, much 
less works at a deep-sea level. Mr. Darwin, who 
went/’as naturalist in the scientific voyage made 
ve the late Admiral Fitzroy in H.M.S. Beagle, 

as describes what he considers to be the true 
odode of formation of an atoll: ‘‘ An island 
mountain, closely encircled by a coral reef, sub- 
sides, while the fringing reef that had sunk with 
it is, constantly recovering its level, owing to the 
tendency of the coral animals to regain the sur- 
face by renewed perpendicular structures ; these 
constitute first a reef, encircling the island at a 
distance, and subsequently, when the inclosed 
island has wholly subsided, an atoll.” 

It has been said that these lagoon islands are 
to be found only in the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. Why not in the Caribbean Sea and 
the West Indian waters? It is said that the 
West India Islands are but the summits of a 
great district of country that once filled the Gulf 
of Mexico, that the land slipped, or was forced 
away by some great power of nature, and was 
buried—all save the mountain-tops, which were 
precipitous, and so high as to show far above the 
surface of the water. Why, then, are there not 
atolls in the West Indian seas, where barrier, 
fringing, and encircling reefs abound? The 
reason given. is, that, whereas the mountain- 
heads in'the Pacific and Indian Oceans are still 
subsiding, there is reason to think that the 
mountain-tops, or West India Islands, in the 
Caribbean Sea are continuously, thongh slowly, 
rising.. Submergence is an essential condition 
to the development of a lagoon island, just as: 
the contrary process is most favorable to the 
formation of other kinds of coral land; and if 
the supposition of the rising of the W est Indies 
be correct, it will be sufficient to account for the 
absence of atolls in their seas. 

Barrier reefs, which are the work of the same 
animals, are thus formed. At a distance “4 
thirty fathoms under water—the greatest 
it has been ascertained, at which the corall 
live—the animals begin to build the first story 
of their house, upon the strong foundation of 
some island’s side. They work onward and up- 
ward, till, by the upheaval of the land, or other 

cause, they come in contact with the air-above 

the surface of the water. The atmospheric air 
is so much poison to them—they die when they 
breathe it, and their little bodies go to form an 
additional though tiny brick in the structure 
which during life they contributed to rear. In 
the course of years a considerable extent of coral 
gets thus exposed to view, the birds and the 
waves bring seeds and plants to clothe it, and 
the new land becomes a geographical entity in 
the world. 

Sometimes these barrier reefs encircle a place, 
and in course of time get joined on to it; where 
they are not so joined, it is probably due to the 
checking action of fresh-water streams, the mud 
and fluvial salts of which are, equally with the 
atmospheric air, fatal to the corallium. Another 
cause at times operates to prevent the junction 
of the greater with the less; the hardihood of 
the corallium is such that it selects the outer or 
seaward side of the reef to work upon, in prefer- 
ence to the less troubled quarters on the inner. 
side. The violence of the sea, though it will 
occasionally break off considerable pieces of the 
little creature's masonry, and fling them high and 
‘dry on the rock above, not only does not frighten 
the corallium, but actually encourages it. ‘‘ Con- 
tra audentior ito,” is the-creature’s motto when 

waves roll roughly and tempests roar, and in the 
action of the sea-water the corallium finds a tonic 
and an incentive to exertion which it would lack 
in' a calmer berth. The retired places are for 
the delicate and the artistic among corallia, who 
in them lead a luxurious, lazy sort of life, con- 
tribiting ormament and elegance toward the fin- 
ishing of the building on which the more rugged 
and hardy are employed as ordinary masons. ~ 
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PEARLS BEHIND THE RUBIES. 


WHEN li pearls should glitter be- 
hind heh, and beautify the dental 
enamel, there is no preparation like Sozodont, a 
compound of the most wholesome vegetable anti- 
among which the Bark of the South 

American Soap-Tree, known to the natives as 
Quillay, and used by the Spanish Americans for 

cleansing, without impairing, the most eae 
fabrics, is the most important.—[{Com.] 


« Pcmprsc Water.—The best, most econom- 
ical way of doing this drudgery is by using 
Ericsson's CaLoRnic Pompe; of late greatly i im- 
proved and rendered it is perfectly 
safe, does not get out of order, and is easily man- 

aged by any servant. For ten years past it has 
been in constant use in of the finest houses 
on Murray Hill and at a large number of country 
seats, giving pérfect sati action, and thus prov- 
ing its durability and ¢ . One always in 
operation at the office, 164 Duane St.—[ Com. ] 


So far as we know, Rockwoop, 839 Broad- 
way, has the most varied experience and the 
most extensive apparatus for landscape and me- 
chanical photography ‘in the country. He is 
frequently employed by the Harrers and b 
Central Park Commissioners. —Scientific 
ican. 


UNSURPASSED BY IMPORTED ARTICLES. — 
Coteate & Co.’s Soaps, both Laundry and 
Toilet, are not surpassed in q ries A by ” best 
imported articles. — Christian Int 


Dyspepsia cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
by druggists. G. WELLING, 571 Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DRINK PURE TEAS, 


The New York World and Professor Seejey report: 
“The Teas bought at THE GREAT UNITED 
STATES TEA WAREHOUSE, Nos. 26, 25, 
and 30 Vesey Street, New York (Astor House Block), 
were ABSOLUTELY PURE.” Try their 
90c. AND $1. OOLONG, $1 OR $1.25 
JAPAN OR YOUNG HYSON; or send for 
price-list. FORM CLUBS, and thereby obtain 
your TEAS AND COFFEES at wholesale prices, 
saving all intermediate profits. 


OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET.— A Complete Li- 
brary of Modern Music for Voice and Piano-forte : 


Cuoptn’s Vases, complete.................- 50c. 
E1GHTEEN Baritone anv Bass Son@s......- 
Beeruoven’s 45 WALTZES......... 50c. 
ComPpLetTe Oprras For Piano, each......... 50c, 


Mailed on receipt of price. CatTaLocues Frex. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


PAIN PAINT. 


Six pints of Annihilator for Catarrh or colds in the 
head, or one —_ of Pain Paint (double strength) sent, 
free of express ch ape gth) for of $5; or one he 
of Pain Paint double # tee stren h) $20. Small bottles 
sold at all D WOLCOTT. Inventor 
and Sole Chatham Square, New York. 


AUNT BECKY'S 
ARMY LIFE! 


on liberal terms. $2. FF 
$2.25. Address, W. O 
Gen’l Agent, Ithaca, N 


DEBILITY. 


Rev. A. Lloyd, of Pekin, Illi- 
nois, says that the IRON anp 
SULPHUR POWDERS he ob- 
tained for at Lloyd did her 
®0 much good that he wishes 
a larger supply, oe as his family 
are much debilitated by the s 
effect of serious bilious disor- 


ers. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
1 Package, 12 3 
36 Powders, $2 ail 
HALL & RUCKEL, Ot St. 


Alaska Diamonds. 


The new ALASKA DIAMOND, or 
carbonized quartz, equal in brilliant 
‘to the real diamond, mounted at 
our own factory, in artistic diamond 
ae? settings, guaranteed fine gold, and 
Neoe sold by us at one sixtieth of the cost 
My of real diamor is, to which they are 
equal in every respect except intrin- 
sic value. 


Look at our Price-List. 
Ladies’ Solitaire - $8 


and $10; Solitaire Ear-Drops, $5, $6, 
Cluster Finger-Rings, $5, $10, $12; Cluster ter HarDrope, 


$14. 
ciheter 1 Set $10, $15, $20, and $25 each; Cross Sets, 


$20 a 
Gents’ Solitaire#Pins, $3, $5, $8, $10, $15, $20; Gents’ 
$8, $10, $2, $30 ; Cluster Rings, $6, 


We do our business direct from our factory, wood 
in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 
fine jewelry. 

Orders less than $5 should be accompanied with 
P. O. Order or Registered Letter, and the goods sent 
free. t amount pow by C.O.D., 
customers paying a = —_ a rge Dis- 
count to the Trade. "TRY US, Address 

__ STANLEY, WHIPPLE. 00., Providence, R. 


TIRE EXTINGUI 
Wixpow Wasner, and 

Send stamp for ey 
3 N. E. P PUMP Cco., Danvers, Mass, J 


Piant 
EN Enarne for $5. 


Agents appointed. } 


FOR BOSTON 


NEWPORT A AND 1 FA FALL RIVER. 
NARRAGANSET STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
THE — 
WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE, 
CAPT. BRAYTON, CAPT. SIMMONS. 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, . 
FROM PIER No. 28 NORTH RIVER 
(Foot of Murray Street), 
—AT 5 P.M. 
DODWORTH’S CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA, 
inclading brass, reed, and string bands, will be attach- 
ed to each steamer on its passage. 


Grand Promenade Concert 


EVERY EVENING. 
THIS IS THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A SUNDAY 
NIGHT STEAMER. 
JAMES FISK, Jr., 4 
Managing 
VAILE, General Passenger Agent. 


HERMAN TROST &Co. 


os. 48 and 50 Murray St., N.Y. 


CHINA DINNER SETS, 
TEA SETS, 
&e., 

PARIS BRONZES, 
MARBLE STATUETTES, 

GLASSWARE, 
LAVA ARTICLES, 


HOUSEKEEPING GOCDS.; 

| IN PARIS, 

| ¥30 \Paubourg St. Denis. 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF 
POREIGN TRAVEL. 


HARPER'S - BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 

EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 

Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 

Tyrol, Sweden, Spain, and 

Great Britain oak roland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. PemBproke FETRipe. 
. Revised Edition : Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 

er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK, 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a we and Improved Method. In- 
tendedito accom “Harper’s Hand- Book for 
Travellers.” By Fetremer. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different tenis Square 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50. 


By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harper & Brornuens will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
B States, on receipt of the price. 


Pert 


TERMS FOR 1869. 


Harrer’s One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Harrer’s Week.y, and Harrrr's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; orany 
two for $7 00. . 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztnt, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplred gratis for every Club of Five 

Suspsoripers at $4 00 in one remittance ; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra cop). 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrerxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied: with 
24 cents additional for the MaGaztnge, or 20 cents for 
the WEFKLY or Bazar, to prepay the United States 


PGutecribers to the MaGaztnr, or Bazar 

Il find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sar give notice of discontinuance. J 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When. 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruses is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Magazine, the Weexty, or the 


ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the. 
old and the new one must be given. 


TreMms ror ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s PERIODICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250 ; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
—_ $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
*s Weekly.—Inside Pages $1 50 Line ; 
outside e Page, $3 00 ingertion. 
Harper's —$1 00 per Line; Display, © 
$1 25 per —— 


| Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 


Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- _ 
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‘'HITCHCOCE’S 


HALF-DIME MUSIC. 


Ove Hundred sheets of Music mailed for $5 00, or 
any of the series at FIVE CENTS each. 
LATEST NUMBERS: 
Nos. 51. Why Wandering here? 
52. Pretty, ird. 
. Those Tassels on the Boots. 
Five O’Clock in the Morning. 
55. Lady Mine. 
Boot-Black’s Song. 
. Sweetheart. 
. The Smile of Memory. 
Mabel Waltz. 
Meet Me in the Lane, Love. 
61. The Lancashire Lass. _ 
62. The Foreign Cou 
Where there’s a Will there’s a Way. 
Be Watchful and Beware. 
Boston Belles. 
66. Chestnut-Street Belles. 
67. Barney O' Hea. 
68. My Mother Dear. 
69. Day and Night I Thought of Thee. 
70. The Fidgety Wife. 
My Angel. 
72. Oh you Pretty, Blue-Eyed Witch. 
Oh would I were a Bird. 
The Fairy'’s Well. 
75. Bachelor's Hall. 
76. After Dark. 
77. The Bashful Young Lady. 
78. Larboard Watch. 
79. Mary of Argyle. 
80. Maggie Mo. gan. 
Wille went a Wooing. 
82. School for, Jolly Dogs. 
$3. Kitty Tyrrell. 
$4. The Bell goes a Ringing for Sarah. 
85. Castles in the Air. 
5. Scenes that are Brightest. 
Paddle your own Canoe. 
88. Crescent-City March, 
89. Nothing else to Do. 
90. Ka-foozie-um. 
91. Sally, Sally. 
92. Of what is the Old Man Thinking ? 
93. Continental Scottische. 
94. "T'was a Beanutifal Night. 
95. Beautiful Hope. 
96. I'm not Myseif at all. 
97. Juanita. 
Molly Bawn. 
99. Guadalina Waltz. 
100. Go it while you’re Young. 

The above can be obtained at Music, Book, and Pe- 
riodical Stores awe throughout the United States 
and Canada, or by mail, postpaid, by enclosing price, 
5 cents each. 

For first 50 subjects send for a catalogue. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
No. 24 Beekman St., New York. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
-HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


Prices from $16 to $22. 


From the Scientific American 
of April 11,.1868. 

“The color of this metal 
closely resembles that of 18- 
carat gold, is more grateful to 
the eye, and its lustre bril- 
liant,” &c., &c. 
When desired, these Watch- 

es will be sent to any express 
office, and permission of ex- 
amination granted upon pay- 
ment of freight charges. 

Description of goods and 


> 


_ metal sent free upon application. An inspection of 


my goods earuestly solicited. 
JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
' 44 Nassau Street, New York. 
For sale by all respectable dealers. 


The Vital Statistics of 
the United States 


show that periodical fevers and acute and chronic 
disorders of the stomach and bowels are among the 
most prominent and fatal diseases in this country. 
Disobedience to the laws of health as regards diet, the 


use of pernicious stimulants, and the wear and tear | 


of business excitement and of “fast life” generally, 
have much to do with the prevalence of these mala- 
dies in our cities; while in the West, and especially 
in the newly-opened districts, they are chiefly due to 
malaria, unwholesome water, and the exposure and 
privation incident to life in new settlements. 

Now tT 18 a Fact that it is as possible to protect 
the human system against these maladies as to guard 
life and property against the incursions of assassins 
and thieves. Strengthen the vital organization with 


HOSTETTER’S 


STOMACH BITTERS, 


and it becomes as capable of resisting the active prin- 
ciple of epidemic or endemic disease as a fire-proof 
safe is of resisting the action of combustion. This is 
the experience of thousands who; have remained un- 
scathed by malarious disorders in the sickliest sea- 
sons, while their neighbors, who neglected to tone and 
regulate their systems with this unequaled medicinal 
stimulant, have fallen thick and fast around them. 
Weakness invites disease. Vigor repels it. Help na- 
ture to fight the good fight with infection, whether it 
be in the air, the water, or the soil, with this match- 
less preparation—a compound of the rarest vegetable 
extracts with-the purest of all diffusive stimulants. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275. New Cabinet 
Organs and Melodeons for $50, $65, and upward. Sec- 
ond-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to 
#200, at 481 Broadway, N. Y.. HORACE WATERS. 


CURL YOUR HAIR! 


A SAMPLE of PROFESSOR ROBB'S MAGNETIC 
“CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight hair 
(without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing 
curls, ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with Stamp, 


Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Onto. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—One pot of this peer- 

less Salve will cure the worst case of chilblains, 

and it is more efficacious for chapped hands and lips 
than all the cold creams that ever were made. 


| 


$1 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Our superior Oroide Watch- 
es having recently been im- 
itated, and worthless W atches 
sold in New York, Boston, 
Chie«go, and other cities, rep- 
resented as our Watches, we 
hereby caution the public 
against them, and give notice 
that we are in no way respon- 
sible for these bogns concerns, 
and only those purchasing di- 
rectly from us can secure a 
genuine Watch of our manu- 
facture. We have recently 

reatly improved our Oroide 
n appearance and durability; 
and, to protect the public from 
imposition hereafter, we have 

‘named_.it the 
“COLLINS METAL,” 


The Celebrated Imitation ‘Gold ‘ 


HUNTING WATCHES, $20. 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


METAL 
OROIDE). 


and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent of the law. 
This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold ; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges ; 


retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic value. 


All our Gentlemen’s Watches 


are Full-Jeweled Patent Levers; those for Ladies an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small 


Watch; all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. 
arance, and for time, to a Gold one costin 


ness, style of finish, general ap 
fine 


JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewe 


ish, and are fully equal to a Gold Watch coeting $200 


The $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
$150. Those for $20 are of extra 
Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. z 


ry of the Collins Metal—Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-But- 


tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets, Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., all of the 
latest and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 
TO CLUBS:—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 
We positively employ no agents (who would require a commission), a8 we can not possibly manufacture the 


watches for less than our published prices. 


Our regular customers, therefore, have the enefit of our lowest 


rices. ‘ Parties in New York or elsewhere representing themselves as our agents are swindles. The genu- 


ine Collins Watches can only be Had at our office in New York City. 


Customers are requested not to send 


money in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be paid for when taken from the 


express office. 
and state. 


Customers must pay all express charges. 
Customers in the city will remember that our only Office 


In. eT write plainly the name, town, county, 
8 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up Stairs), New York. 


C. E. COLLINS & Co. 


To tHE Worxktne Ciass:—I am now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, light, and profitable. Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening is easily earned by persons of 
either sex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as much 
as men. Great inducements are offered those who 
will devote their whole time to the business; and, 
that every person who sees this notice may send me 
their address and test the business for themselves, I 
make the following unparalleled offer: To all who 
are not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 
to pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particulars, 
directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address E.C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold fot less than $40. All others are in- 


fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pros-, 


ecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. 
dress W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ATENTS.—Munn & Co.,, Editors Scien- 
tific American, 37 Park Row, New York. 
Twenty-three years’ experience in obtaining 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. 
Opinions no charge. A pamphlet, 108 pages of law 
and information, free. Address as above. 


Agents! Read Thjs! 
E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO.; Marshall, Mich. 


GENTEEL BUSINESS for either sex. No 
previous knowledge of the same or Capital re- 
uired. This is no advertising scheme, but comes 
rom a reliable business firm. Honsands of dollars 
can be made by addressing T. W. EVANS & CO., 
41 South 8th St., Philadelphia. 


0 IT NOW.—Don't delay, but send 25 cents at 
once and receive MAPLE LEAVES for twelve 
months. . It is the cheapest, the best, and the, most 
popular Monthly published. Specimen copies sent on 
receipt of a stamp. dress 
O. A. ROORBACH,,. No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


$10 TO $9 5 —Tre SECRET LETTER WRITER 

PatcH. No business man should do without it. Agents 
make $10 to $25 Fog! day. Send 25 cts. for sample to 
FOWLER &.CvU., 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


Indi. ble to every. Household! Perfectly 
- wonderful! Every body buys at first sight! 
making fortunes! Illustrated circulars free ! 
Address X S. M. CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


HUNTING-CASE WATCHES, $15, $20, and $25. 
Full Jeweled. Warranted Perfect Time-keepers and 


to Retain the Color of 18-carat Gold. Sent by Ex- | 
Customers must pay all charges, | 


ress, C. O, D. 
paren Styles Chains, $8, #5, $7, and $10. 
JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Oroide Gold Watch Co., 
79 Nassan St., N. ¥. 


WANTED AGENTS — to sell the Ameri- | 


can Machine, Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minnte. Liberal 
‘ indneements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CoO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo, 
FRIEND for valuable information address 
DO, (with stamp), HARRIS BROTH- 
ERS, Boston, Mass. Agents wanted. 


Perer B. Mean. 
Clo 


BOOKS. FOR THE COUNTRY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Publish the following Works: 


FLAGG’S EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. Three Sea- 
sons in European Vineyards. Treating of Vine-Cul- 
ture; Vine Disease and its Cure; Wine-Making and 
Wines, Red and White; Wine-Drinking as affecting 
Health and Morals. By J. Fuage. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.75. (Nearly ready.) 


SCOTT'S FISHING-BOOK. Fishing in American 
Waters. By Genio C. Scorr. With 170 Ilustra- 
tions. Crown Syo, Cloth, $3 50. 


MEAD’S GRAPE CULTURE. An Elementary Treat- 
ise on American Grape Culture and Wine-Making. 
Profusely Illustrated. Svo, 

th, $3 00. 


THE AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. Being Princi- 
les and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits 
‘lowers, and Shrubbery. ‘To which are added brie 

Notes on Farm Crops, with a Table of their averaye 
Product and Chemical (Constituents. By ALEXAN- 
DER WATSON. Several Hundred Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


VAUX’S ARCHITECTURE. Villas and Cottages: 
A Series of Designs prepared for Execution in the 
United States. y Catverr Vaux, Architect (late 
Downtne & Vavx). New Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. W[lustrated.by nearly 600 Engravings. Syo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: being a De- 
) scription of the Habitations of Animals, classed ac- 
cording to their Principles of Construction. By J. 
G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., Author of ‘‘ Illustrated Nat- 
ural History.” With about 140 Illustrations en- 
graved on Wood by G. Pearson, from Original De- 
signs madé by F. W. Keyl and E. A. Smith, under 
the Author’s Superintendence. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
ges, $450. 


gz Harrer & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mezil, postage free, to any part of the United 


States, on receipt of the price. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds 
for Buildings. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS 


WANTED fo HARDING'S New Illuminated and 
Illustrated Editions of the LIFE OF CHRIST and 


| BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. The works 


' gre now ready for delivery. 


| 
| 


(Removed from No. 78.) | 


SR] T — More Valuable than Gold. | 
For particulars send two 8-cent stumps | 


to AUGUSTE DU 


PIN, Box 1027, Cincinnati, O. 


tectural Booke and Journala. Address A. J. Brox- 
NELL & Co., Publ’rs, Troy, N. Y., or Springfield, Tl, 


“ OLDEN SAMPHIRE," a fragrant Tobacco Per- 
fume. Trvit. Price 30cents. Address 
CHARLES LORD, Box 373, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


B UILDERS, send for catalogue of all new Archi. | 


Address for Catalogue 
of the best-selling Subscription Books published. 


W. W. HARDING, Philadelphia, 
ublisher of Harding's Edition of the Holy Bible. 
VINS* PATENT HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every lady 
should have them. For sale at Variety Stores. 
Made only by E. Ivins, 1301 Marshall St., Philadelphia. 


Puoroerarns sent for 25 cts. 
Address Spirit Picture Co., 34 Liberty Street, N.Y. 
] PHOTOGRAPHS or BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
sent, for 25 cts. Send for Circulars. 
Address SEYMOUR, New ¥ork. 
ALCULUS,—Send 80 cts. and receive by mail, post- 


age prepaid, this useful article, selling every where. 
Agents wanted. Address Catcytcs, Box 5925 P. O. 


$1 


A DAY. Samples Free. Address, with 
stamp, RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


$3000 Salary. { us. PIANO CO, N.Y. 


Warranted a Perfeet Cure 
Sor ali kinda of Pures, Ler- 
rosy, 
Ruevm, and all Diseases OF 
tur Skin anp Bioop. In 
case of failure, I request all 
dealers to return the money 
and charge it back to me. 
No failures for over 10 years, 


Boston. $1. Bottle. So 


CVesy Where, yur Circular free. 


AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
SOLID GOLD 


Hontixe-Case Lapies’ Watours, First Quality, Lever 
Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance, Regulated 
and Warranted, $36. Lepine Movement, Gold Bal- 
ance, $32. FINE SILVER 7 | 
Gents’ Huntine-Casz Watoues, Lever Movément, 
First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, $16. 

IMPERIAL DUPLEX 


Sitver Hountine Cases, $18. 


AMERICAN MOVEMENT 
2-0z. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 


SOLID GOLD 

Gents’ Wartouss, First Quality, Lever 
Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance, Regulated 
and Warranted, $45; Extra Quality, $48; and Watches 
of a description, equally low, sent by Express, to 
be pai 

ined. Any Watch received from us may be returned 
or exchanged if not giving perfect satisfaction. Full 
Descriptive Price-Lists sent free. 


8. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
52 & 54 JOHN ST... NEW YORK. 


HE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for June 
& contains ENDURING Life vs, ENJOYING Life; 
What to Eat and What to Drink; People of the Earth ; 
Music; More Brain Waves; Great Men—Small 
eads; Religious Toleration; Obedience; What can 
Ido Best? Heads of Sir John Young, Richard G. Par- 
dee, Male and Female Alaskans, James Harper; H. 
Barth, African Traveler. A capital number, 30 cents, 
or $3 a year. Newsmen have it.. Address 
WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorr, 
 _Have just published: 


THE STUDERT’S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. From the 
Creation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. 
Edited by Wiittam Smirs, LL.D. With Maps and 
Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, ¢2 00. Uniform 
with The Student's New Testament. History, a New 
Edition of which is just ready. 


WOOD'S WEDDING DAY. 
THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES AND 
COUNTRIES. By Epwarp J. Woon, Author of 
‘The Curiosities of Clocks and Watches from the 
Earliest Times,” and “Giants and Dwarfs.” ‘12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25, ie 


ROBINSON'S FOR HER SAKE. 
FOR HER SAKE. By Freperick W. Rorrsow 
Author of **Carry’s Confession," ‘*‘ Mattie: a Stray, 
**Christie’s Faith,” ‘‘ No Man's Friend,” ** Poor Hu- 
manity,” &c. With Thirty Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


WALLACE’S MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studics of Man and Nature. By 
ALFRED Russe, Wattaocer, Author of “ Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” *‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Lllustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 


KATHLEEN. 
A Novel. By the Author of ‘* Raymond’s Heroine.” 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 


TICAL, ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By AL- 
BERT Barnes, Author of ‘‘ Notes on the New Testa- 
ment,” *‘ Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,” 
&c., &c. Complete in Three Volumes. Vols. 11. and 
‘LT. just ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; 
OR, BLANCHE ELLERSLIE’S ENDING. By the 
Author of * Guy Livingstone,” ‘*Sword and Gown,” 
‘* Brakespeare,” ‘* Sanus Merci,” “Maurice Dering,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents, 


SCOTT'S FISHING-BOOK. 
FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Gresto 
C. Scorr. With 170 Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50, 


\ 
CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. A Matter- 
of-Fact Romance. By Cuas. Reapr.. 8vo, Paper, 
35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. 
Reape. Fully llustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuas. Reape Illustrations. New Edition. §8vo, 
Paper, 35 cents. ; 


GUICCIOLI'S LORD BYRON. ‘ 
MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; and 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the CocntEss 
Guiccto.r. Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerningham: 
With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LEVER'S THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 
THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cuas. Lever, 
Author of “The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” 
‘* Barrington,” ‘* Maurice Tiernay,” *‘ The Daltons,” 
‘*Charles O'Malley,” &c, With Illustrations. 8yo, 
Paper, 25 cents. ‘ 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’'S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. By Antnony 
Trotuorr, Author of ** Orley Farm,” “Small House 
at Allington,” *‘Can You Forgive Her?” “ Doctor 

Thorne,” &c. Dlustrated by Millais. 

¢ $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Axtnony Tior- 
ropr. Beautifully Illustrated. PartI. 8vo, Paper, 
30 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 


+ 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS, 
SEKMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published 
and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their 
Author. In Two Volames, Sve. With Steel Portrait 


WHYMPER’'S ALASKA. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA, formerly Russian America 
now Ceded to the United States—and in various 
other parts of the North Pacific. By Frreprriok 
Wnhymrer. With Map and Illustrations. Crown Syo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 


NEVIUS’S CHINA. 

CHINA AND THE CHINESE: a General Descrip- 
tion of the Country and its Inhabitants; its Civiliza- 
tion and Form of Government: its*Religious and 
Social Institutions ; its Intercourse with other Na- 
tious; and its Present Condition and Prospects. By 
the Rev. Joun L. Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary 
in China. With a Map and Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. ; 


H. D. FOWLE, 
{ 


ee, to any part of t n 
States, on recetpt of the price. : 


FINE WATCHES 


by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. (New Edition just ready.) 


Engraved Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, * » 


for after they have been received and exam- - 


NOTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, anp PRAC- | 


By Cuas., 
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